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Introducing 


THE LONDON 
OMNIBUS 


When Shillibeer’s omnibus first clattered its 
way through the city streets in 1829 the citizens of 
London realised that here indeed was a public 
service worth knowing and using. 

Likewise, the London Assurance offer the 
public another kind of useful service by journeying 
into print with selections from their own omnibus 
collection of insurance policies. 


Life’ is what you make it 


What kind of Life Assurance you need depends, 
of course, on you (not forgetting your depend- 
ants). Our booklet “‘How to be Well Assured” 
can help you to choose the policy that suits you 
best. Would you care to read it? 


Aftermathematics 


After a fire on business premises the reckoning 
must include not only material losses but also 
reduced earning power and trading profits. An 
ordinary Fire Policy plus our loss of Profits Policy 
sums up what is needed. 


Injury and Innocence 


However innocent of intent to injure a fellow- 
being, you may be held liable for heavy damages 
quite accidentally caused to someone’s person or 
property. Our Personal Liability Policy provides 
indemnity up to £5,000 for any one accident— 
which is a lot of indemnity for 10/- a year. 


and please remember... 





If you would know more about any of the 
policies outlined here, if we can provide information 
about any other particular policies or about 
insurance problems generally—pray make what use 
of us you wish. Our address is 1, King William 
Street, Department S.1, London, E.C.4. 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 
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Because 
quality and 
dependability are 


essentials 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


are supplied with 


CHAMPION 


PLUGS 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG CO. LTD., FELTHAM, MIDDX. 


“In } Ib. and } lb 
cartons and 
jib. & ilb. boxes 





Each exquisite chocolate a joy to eat 
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When nothing’s 
as good as it 


used to be— 


‘how refreshing 


to come across 


how refreshing to find he cod / y i. 

a soft fruit drink which all | cM L bs 
is a soft fruit drink .... | ae ! + ? re Cir’ 
Lembar contains as much a , ‘ a / 

as 36° pure lemon juice 4 

— (the kind that comes out 

of lemons) — sweetened 

with pure white sugar and 

glucose, enriched with good 

Scetch barley. Deliciously 

tactful with touchy livers... 

very restorative, 

most satisfying. 


GLUCOSE LEMBAR (for invalids) contains 28% glucose 
Obtainable at Chemists 


DILUTE WITH 5 PARTS WATER 
BEVERAGE LEMBAR from Grocers and Wine Merchants 


MADE BY RAYNER &.COMPANY LIMITED LONDON N.18 
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~HES COOL 


and comfortable | 


«+. he’s wearing a ‘Steegan’ 
lightweight jacket 


ae men by 





. . . immaculately tailored from Good grooming goes hand-in-hand 
a cool ‘Moygashel’ pure linen fabric with comfort. 
and, with such quality of style and Lentheric After Shave 
finish, he wears it confidently Lotion brings you both. 
for business as well as for sports and ; 4/6 & 7/6 
leisure occasions. You'll find your In handy-grip flacon 
size among the wide range of fittings. 
Chests 34”-42” about £6.5.0 also 
available in a ‘Moygashel’ rayon 
fabric, about £4.15.0. Larger sizes 
Slightly more. We can give you the 
name of your nearest stock ist if 
your usual outfitter is 
unable to supply you. Other items in the Lenthéric 
range for men: 
*Tanbark’ Cologne 4/6 & 7/6 
After Shave Powder 7/6 
Scalp Stimulant 7/6 


| Hair Dressing 7/6 

y Ve Brilliantine 4/6&7/6 
Lather Shaving Cream. 2/1! 

—, CE Use Shaving Bow! 6/9 
a aeco Men's Soap 2jtl 








STEEGAN LIMITED quiet, perfect grooming 


22 Regent Street, London, WI 


OLD BOND STREET LONDON - PARIS - NEW YORK 





Trousers are better 
fastened with 


LIGHTNING zips 











SEVILLE CATHEDRAL, SPAIN — 

{rom the Patio de “ Banderas" in the Aikazor —because ‘Lightning’ 
: ‘ 4s zips are by far the 
Spain’s rich heritage of fine a Ts a v. SW neatest and most 
architecture is exemplified by 5 Pipe 
the magnificence of Seville 
Cathedral, Equally noteworthy 
are the sherries of Spain. 
DRY SACK —an outstanding 
example ‘measured, sa "ile Pe. seat = Meas and reliable. 
bottled and shipped by / & : ’ 

Williams & Humbert to . ™ : 
the leading markets of &% . SY Ee : < 


the world. Se wa... 


wAGHTNING FASTENERS LIMITED, BIRMINGHAM \ 
(Asubdsidiary company of Imperial Chemical Industries Lid.) 


practical trouser 
fastening. ‘Lightning’ 
zips keep trousers trim 
from every angle. 
‘Lightning’ zips are quick 





WILLIAMS & HUMBIRT LTD ~- 35 SEETHING LANE + LONDON €E.C.3 
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—T. Celebrate,/ 
\. _. the great occasion 


Sy —<Zwith 
| evmapague 
X 


™~ 

















= = | 
J @rient Line | \\ 
For the greatest day in = 
1 9 5 3 C R U 1 $ E § this memorable dl cS, “wg 


celebrate nobly, royally 


First Class Berths available June 13, June 20, June 27, july 11, July 17 .. with Champagne. 


Always ask - é 
7. aaa 
KEAL 


ae § 
leathoy? DRIWAY 
a, -jithapaaia 


Your fee must Breathe 
Only REAL LEATHER allows bhis [DRIWAY RAINCOATS LIMITED » DRIWAY HOUSE » WATER LANE 





& INTERPROFESSIONEL DU N DE CHAMPAGNE, EFERN 














The sun may shine now, but think back to last 
Winter—to the cold and discomfort you suffered in- 
doors, to the wastage of warmth and valuable fuel 
—caused by DRAUGHTS and heat-loss in your office or home. 


Now think ahead to next Winter! Do you want to endure 
such adverse living conditions again? It’s not too early to-day to 
say “ No! "—and to consider two practical ways of ensuring real 
warm-weather comfort next cold-weather season and of enjoying 
maximum heat from your fuel. 


Efficient DRAUGHT-EXCLUSION by HERMESEAL will greatly reduce 
the flow of cold air and losses of warmth through ill-fitting windows 
or doors—and permanently banish all DRAUGHTS. Effective ROOF- 
INSULATION by HERMESEAL will cut down the heavy leakage of 
heat through that vulnerable area. 

Do you demand the maximum warmth and comfort at home 
which only these two modern methods can give? Then we urge 
you to consult us, not later on in the year, but NOW—well before 
Ss ‘** General Winter ” confronts us once more! 

| Our area surveyor is at your service. 


The first and finest DRAUGHT EXCLUSION AND ROOF INSULATION BY 


: ~e | Py 
monte DN WEG? HERMESEAL 
underwear. pafetyer : 2) moans warmer home 
in ever increasing demand from 


most Good Men's Shops. wet LYE AND SEOTT BRITISH HERMESEAL LTD., Head Office: 4 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone : GROsvenor 4324 (5 lines) 
This original and incomparable masculine support underwear ts made in Great B itatn exclusively by AND BRANCHES 


LYLE & SCOTT LTD OF HAWICK SCOTLAND AND IDEAL HOUSE ARGYLL STREET LONDON Wi! 











U Proven 


A4ft. x 3 ft. Picture as 

brilliant as you see in the 

cinema, which can be comfort- 

ably viewed by 1-100 people 

is provided by Valradio—Television 

and Radio Equipment Manufacturers 
since 1935. 





By Appointment P . 
Scotch Whisky Distillers @ ideal receiver for mass viewing of 


to the late King George VI CORONATION and ill important 
Wm. Sanderson & Son, Led. events. 


@ Easier to operate than Home Cine Pro/ector— 
under the same lighting conditions. 


@ Low Cathode Ray Tube replacement cost. 
Economical in electricity—only 190 watts. 


@ Installed, stored, re-installed in seconds. 
@ Very sensitive circuit; good results wherever 


standard direct-viewing receivers operate. 
Available for all B.B.C. Channels. 


Send now for literature or ASK YOUR DEALER 
8 for a demonstration to-day 
Inclusive with beaded screen and loudspeaker. 


ee ee ee ee ae ee ee Or ae Se moze 


| To:—Dept. P, VALRADIO, LTD., High Street, Feltham, Middx. : 
(For Scottish Area please write to: 257, Gorbals Street, Glasgow, C.5) 
Please send me/us illustrated details of the Valradio TV Projector i 


Scotch Whisky is the ideal drink for all occasions I Name 


F | Address i 


WH. SANDERSON & SON LTD., QUALITY STREET, LEITH London Office: BATH HOUSE, PICCADILLY, W.1 


2 Dicaaetie ates coy teh daddies Glas Ga wa aa ae 
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| DAISEE JUTE 


wins the 
sack race 








AISEE reckons possibly there are sacks not made of 
D jute, but she can’t think why. And if you think 
there’s nothing in sacks, so to speak, imagine where 
we’d be without them. Sacks for potatoes. Sacks for 
coal. Sacks for flour. Sacks for sugar. 

Almost all of them are made of jute—modest, 
unassuming jute. And that’s just one part of jute's 
faithful service. It backs your carpets and your 
linoleum. Lines your shoes. Holds your washing up to 


dry. You can call it tarpaulin, or hessian, or scrim—and 
it’s still jute. 








Wherever there’s a tough, behind-the-scenes job to 


be done, jute is usually, anonymously, hard at work. 
HOLD THE RECORDS Py , 
for WRIST (30mm) and POCKET WATCHES j 22923232399 
at Neuchatel Observatory, Switzerland. , | 


THE 


| —makers of bags and sacks ; twines, cords and ropes ; jute carpets and furnish- 


Lenitn Waren Coc: earranD Lio ask your local ing fabrics; yarn for carpets; webbing; cotton belting; cloth for backing 
ZENITH agent linoleum, for tarpaulins, roofing felt, dampcourses and plasterers’ scrim 
or write to us 
for his name 


119 HtGuH HOt.BORN 


There may be an application of jute to your business. Why not write tous :— 
LONOON 


| JUTE INDUSTRIES LTD., MEADOW PLACE BUILDINGS, DUNDEE 








aT Fay 
BY APPOINTMENT 
The Daimler Co, Limited 
Motor Car Manufacturers 
bo the late King George V1 


see et teeeeeoeeseeaeeeeeeenenee 8 


»\ 


Perfect town manners. Quiet and obedient to the touch, 

compact and maneuvrable for parking, the CONQUEST 

is the car for the man with business in town or the woman 
with shopping to do. 

Magnificent country performance. /ts pace makes it 

invaluable equally for cross-country business trips 

and sports meetings, weekends and tours. 

Try out the CONQUEST at your 

nearest Daimler dealer. 
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new Daimler CONQUEST 


AN OVER-80 MPH CAR LISTED AT ONLY £1066 (Plus £445.5.10 P.T.) 


The CONQUEST — sleek, luxurious, fast —is a brilliant combin- 
ation of Daimler dignity and 2} litre dash. Its magnificent speed 
has been made possible by greatly improving its power/weight 
ratio. It brings a true aristocrat 
into the medium price range. 

The CONQUEST has elegance 


for town, speed for country, 














and a spaciousness that belies 
its medium size and makes it a 


really useful family car. Four | note THe DAIMLER FLAT FLOOR 





travel in luxury—five in ease—on seats deeply upholstered in 
soft leather. The floor, from front to back, is flat and unobstruct- 
ed, and the luggage compartment is 3ft. deep and over 4ft. wide. 
THE LUXURY OF FLUID TRANSMISSION 
To drive the CONQUEST is a new experience in effortless en- 
joyment. The curved windscreen and rear window give wide 
vision front and back. Laminated torsion bars and adjustable 





telescopic shock absorbers positively deny the existence of bad 
road surfaces and sharp bends. But the height of driving luxury 
comes from the unique Daimler feature of fluid flywheel trans- 
mission coupled with a pre-selector gearbox, giving a smooth 
gear-change that has to be experienced to be believed. 


PRINCIPAL TECHNICAL FEATURES 


* Engine —6 cylinder O.H.V.; 75 b.h.p. (21 h.p., R.A.C. rating). 
Petrol consumption 23 m.p.g. (at constant 50 m.p.h.) 


*% Transmission by fluid flywheel* and pre-selector gearbox. 
% Automatic chassis lubrication. 
¥* Girling brakes on 11" drums with area of 148 sq. ins. 


* Full flow oil filter in the engine lubrication system reduces en- 
gine wear. 


¥% Laminated torsion bar independent front suspension. _ 


—— 


* Licensed under Vulean-Sinclair and Daimler patents 
This fully descriptive broadsheet is available 


free on request to the Daimler Co. Ltd., 
Bureau 1, Coventry. 
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— hut for outside painting 


WHITE 


Beneath the waves, at the other end of this 
strange looking object, you would find, not a 
submarine, as you might reasonably expect, 
but a keen underwater fisherman with his 
breathing tube and other equipment, enjoying 
the thrills and beauty of this exciting new 
sport. A complete selection of our Under- 
water Fishing Equipment is illustrated in a 
special booklet available from — 


LEAD 
PAINT 


OF PICCADILLY CIRCUS 
LILLYWHITES LTD., PICCADILLY CIRCUS, $.W.1 and at BOURNEMOUTH 


LASTS HH NH 
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and MAGNET HARD GLOSS 


is one of the best by itself, or with 


= 


TLL 


er 


a sliver of lemon — 


LILLET 


Available in many intermixable colours. 


ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 


IBEX HOUSE, MINORIES, LONDON EC3 The full-strength 
CRESCENT HOUSE, NEWCASTLE : (sear) 
LEAD WORKS LANE, CHESTER A= 

SPECIALISTS {N THE MANUPACTURE OF LEAD PIGMENTS AND LEAD PAINI§ 


Sole Importers : 
Twiss & Brownings & Hallowes Lid., 
5, Laurence Pountney Hill, London, E..C.4 ({« 








Transluscent, 

greenish grey 
when alive. Delicate 
With 
heads and 
tails removed, you have 


Poungs 


Potted Shrimps 


A tea-time delicacy Cocktail Snack 
Hors d’ocuvre. 


pink when cooked. 
overcoats, 


YOUNG'S poTTED sHaimes The Fisheries, 
Cartmel, Morecambe Bay. 
From high class Stores in principal towns 
Write for address of nearest stockist. 





DTU bed 


me 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


3 "FOR BOCK SE: 


All new Books available 
on day of publication. 
Secondhand and rare 
Books on every subject. 
Stock of over three 
million volumes. 


Foyles Record Dept.. for 
HMV, Columbia, Parlo- 
phone, Decca Long-Playing 
and all other labels, 


Subscriptions taken for 
British, American and Con- 
tinental magazines ; and we 
havea first-class Postal 
Library. 


We BUY Books, Stamps, Coins 


119-1825 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


‘Two minutes from 
Tottenham Court Road Station 


MM 


PT 
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.. » like father in his golf 

jacket and mother in her 

raincoat, the children, too, 

enjoy the unequalled 

protection of Grenfell Cloth. . 

Ever since it was produced for 

Sir Wilfred Grenfell of Labrador, Grenfell Cloth has 

been chosen by foremost explorers and sportsmen because it 


combines maximum protection with minimum weight. 


GRENFELL Juniors 


Available in a range of attractive colours. 
If any difficulty, write for name of local stockist toe omer 2 


HAYTHORNTHWAITE & SON? LTD., LODGE MILL, BURNLEY, LANCS. 


Superior quality... 
Perfect blending... 
Real value ... make 
BULMER’S the 


most popular 


cider of all. 


BULMER &€ CO. LTD., HEREFORD 





Fed up with those 

fiddling, sticking, 
mending and sealing 
jobs about thehouse? 
Get yourself a 
‘Scotch Boy’ dis- 
penser. This crystal 
clear, self-sealing 
cellulose tape sticks 
cleanly, quickly, in- 
visibly on all surfaces 
— mends the family 
breakages like new. 
There’s no end tothe 
uses you'll find for 
‘Scotch Boy.’ Get Re——T~.- 
some today. Se \ S==: 
1/1} in a neat red CS < |= 
dispenser. PA coca eae | 


REPAIRS 


“6COTCH BOY 


®EGO TRADE Mane 


THE ORIGINAL 


CELLULOSE TAPE 


Made by the Minnesota nna & 
Manufacturing Co. Ltd, Adderley Park, 
Birmingham 8 

















SECURES 

















The ‘Stormoguide’ is more than just 
a barometer. Its specially marked dial 
enables future weather conditions to be 
determined with accuracy, at a glance. 
The ‘Stormoguide’ is made by Short & 
Mason Ltd., the famous precision instru- 


;ment makers whose range of 20 different 


‘Stormoguides’, and barometers, is on 


display now at your jewellers or opticians. 








Like ALL CONSTANTLY CORRESPONDING AUNTS, Miss Jemima 
Culvert needs a crisp, square-cut envelope* to put a P.S, on the back of. 
It is not enough, she feels, to wedge a spidery afterthought into every 
margin, to fill at least one sheet from South to North as well as from 
East to West, to detonate special announcements in heavy black 
frames beside each page-number or to append the accepted quota of 
purely internal postcripts. 

She must also reserve something 

for the stop press. 

In this, Miss Culvert is the victim 

of a powerful and complex moti- 

vation. For one thing, she loves 

to code: such messages as ‘‘ M. 

burst this a.m.” or ‘“ What price 

oysters now !!”’ have the intriguing property of meaning something to her correspondent, 


but nothing to the postman. For another, she has been brought up to eschew waste, and 


a blank rectangle of toothsome paper going inkless into the pillar-box is repugnant to her. 
Lastly, with every extra-envelopial 


phrase she experiences a thrill of 
wicked delight, being convinced at heart that such inscriptions are 
entirely illicit, and will ultimately result in a personal rebuke from the 
Postmaster-General. 
Until that happens, like all constantly corresponding aunts, Miss 
Jemima Culvert will continue to need a crisp, square-cut envelope to 


put a P.S, on the back of. 


* A RIVER SERIES for preference. A well-constructed Jordan Azure 
Wove would be a positive gem for Jemima, our fictitious Aunt. 


There are several features that distinguish River Series from 
ordinary envelopes—their smart modern ‘‘ Square Cut’’ 


appearance—all have generous gumming of flaps and 


S 





wide overlap of seams to provide security —and all are 





made from British high-quality papers. Your local Stationer 


*® FREE SAMPLE BINDER 


We shall be delighted to send to professional and business houses 
our newest sample binder of River Series envelopes. it will prove 
most helpful in deciding the best for every separate envelope 
requirement, 


NAME 


River Series envelopes (2 


or Printer will readily arrange supplies. 


ADDRESS 








THERE ARE OVER 260 different sizes and shapes of Manilla, Cream Laid, 


Ps 
Air Mail, Cartridge and Parchment envelopes in the * River Series’ range. 





PARLE. APPLETON &@ CO tCTo*- CHADWELL HEATH AIL - €S382 





CROWNING MOMENTS —~ 
WITH A 


KING SIX 7 


CIGARS 
5-sh.. count fiie/ 


Next time ask for * Classic’—they'’re made 
from the finest cotton 


2 


Classic’ laces remain tidy and firmly tied. 
all day 


3 


Craftemanship makes ‘ Classic’ laces suitable 
for the finest shoes. 


4 
They feel just as comfortable as they look. 
5 
‘Classic’ laces are the product of 70 years’ No man need deny his 
experience. | . rs 7 
| expensive tastes when King Six 


nid remtmlbtr tal | Cigars can satisfy them for so little. 
| For the fragrance of a King Six Cigar 
hme ath for Olathe 


| brings pleasure to your quiet moments, 
| and to your celebrations—a pleasure 
PATC NN | ensured by a century’s experience in 
blending fine tobacco. 
+ oO ’ . , 
1/9 EACH 


SHOE LACES | 2 ror 3/6¢5 For 8/9*25 ror 43/9 


WILLIAM PATON LTD., JOHNSTONE, SCOTLAND Made by J. R. FREEMAN & SON LTD. (Established /839) 





Tackle Catalogue || 


will be sent to you on request 


SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


V3.9 San 


Income Tax paid by the Society 
Equal to £4.10.11 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 
The current rate of interest on share accounts is 2}%, 
and on ordinary deposit accounts 2°, with income tax 
paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 
holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 
National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 
Society’s Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £153,974,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 





trons Milwards Fishing Tackle Ltd. 
7/8 Bury Street, St. James's, London, 
(Telephone : Whitehall 9886/7) S.W.1 | 





+» @ name to ent with 
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Superb cuisine, 
excellent entertainment, 
swimming, squash, 

golf, tennis, T.V., 
cinema, dancing, 
mountain air, 

splendid motoring in 


The Peak and Dukeries, 


ALL THESE ARE 
YOURS 
INEXPENSIVELY 


THE PALACE HOTEL 


| BUXTON 


royds 2/€ 


ote) er | 


i 
& 
x 
_Ic 
3 iF 


CVS295 





Derbyshire’s 
Mountain Spa 
and 
Motoring Mecca 


Finite (ora 
~ ae bi Thighs ees tags: (ODI 
Art ove Gees UH 100 
i ¥ + (hE) * [DIO 


a 


"Phone 2000 
F. J. HEWLETT, Manager 








Comfort ee 


Convenience 
When one con- 

siders the cal- 

culated comfort 

of this light, 

strong, easy-to- 

handle wheel 

chair, it is 

surprising 

to learn that, when not in 
use, it folds away into such 
a very small space. 


Makers of fine invalid furniture for over 100 years 
a =, $5, WIGMORE STRSET, LONDON 
> Tel: Welbeck 007! Ww. 
qa (LATE GT. PORTL AND ST.) 
By Appointment Invalid Furni- 
ture Manufacturers to the late 
King George VI. 











RECUPERATE 
at 


SMEDLEY’S 


HYDRO 
MATLOCK 


Where the traditional treatments 
featured by the late John Smedley 
are still practised with success, in 
congenial surroundings and without 
extra charge. 











The booklet of Smediey’s will be gladly 
sent on application. 
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If youre driving a RENAULT 
-youre motoring better 
(AND 17S COSTING you Less /) 


Whenever you elect to go places in the purposeful Renault 
750 you’re briskly off the mark and sitting pretty for the rest 
of the journey—and as far as running costs are concerned, 
it’s economy (the 50 m.p.g. kind!) all the way. Designed 
throughout to provide *luxury motoring at extremely low 
cost, the Renault 750 seats four adults comfortably and 
roomily within its wheelbase. Here, the flat rear floor gives 
added head and legroom for rear passengers. In heavy 


CVs-270 





CREAM 








Renault Limited - Western Avenue + London, W.3. Showrooms: 21 Pall Mall, S.W.1 


GRANT’S 


REGENCY 


SHERRIES 


BROWN 


DRY 





traffic the 750’s high manoeuvrability is an invaluable asset. 
On rough going its masterly suspension ensures bedrock 
stability and complete freedom from pitch or body sway. 
Come hills come mountain passes, the Renault 750’s un- 
flagging, extremely flexible 4 cylinder o.h.v. engine 
whisks you along with almost audacious unconcern. 


RENAULT 750 | 


A ‘Light Car’ road test 
report on the 7 50 states-“‘ The 
Renault is light and respons- 
ive to all controls and a 
journey from London to the 
borders of South Wales, re- 
turning the same day, produced 
none of the anticipated 
impression of fatigue.” 





“Now fcan say 





i | SMITHS ENGLISH 


e 


As right as 


my SMITHS 
waleh’~ 


With contidence in their rapidly growing 
reputation for extreme accuracy and dura- 
bility more and more men and women with 


discriminating taste are choosing Smiths de oS 
luxe British Watches. They are sold exclu- 


sively by Jewellers, who know that over a 
century of unretarded progress in the manu- 
facture of fine precision instruments is behind 
them, Every watch is unconditionally guaran- 
teed for one year, 
Models from £7.10.0 


ye: 















B.207. 15 JEWEL 


and stain 
and baton numerals. 


CLOCKS 


| 
t 


wee 

Mh 
Rah | \ \" 

f | WANN } 
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glass of sherry is a gesture of 


A glass of Regency sherry is something 


traditional English hospitality. 
more: it is at once a gesture of 
friendship and evidence of your own 


good taste, 


Obtainabl from Grant's — branches, 
Ind Coope and Allsopp houses and 
good wine and spirit stores or from 


B. Grant & Co, Ltd., Burton upon Trent. 


pow pharm ladies’ model with chrome 
ess steel case. Raised 
£8.12 


s MH I 


DE LOXE 
LEVER WATCHES 


LIMITED, 




















ile arabic 


iTS 


LONDON, NwW.2 







GRANT'S \ 


AUS 
4% 4 uf 


| REGENCY | 
DIRW 
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La This year — quicker 


ing George VI 
Charles H Pugh Limited, 
Motor 





Manufacturers 


lawn-mowing at less cost... 


THOSE who, for one reason or another (‘‘can't get a 
gardener"’ 








or ‘tired of pushing a mower’’), are deter- 
mined to invest in an Atco this year, are lucky. The 1953 
Atcos, lightened of all superfluous weight, use less fuel to 
cut a wider swath. Thus the new I|7-inch Atco will mow 
your lawn much quicker and is just as light to handle as 
the I4-inch, yet costs very little more. And both the 
17-inch and the 20-inch (which does the job quicker still) 
cost a good deal less than any other make of the same sizes. 
Atco motor mowers have always been the best and they 
are the only motor mowers on the market which can be 
kept in perfect running condition, year in and year out, 
by the manufacturers’ own Service Branches strategically 
situated throughout the British Isles in order to maintain 
the value of your purchase. You will have so much more 
time to enjoy your garden if you have an Atco to run over 
the lawn. If you're buying a motor mower it must be an 


Atco. The new Atcos are in the shops now—go and have 
a look at one 


Cuttinga \ 
wider swath than » 
the 14-inchmodel,the 
- a, 7-inch Atco, though 
ane ~ st as easy to haniile, 
The 20-inch \ | uts your lawn much 
Atco stripped | quicker yetcosts very 
of all superfiluou \ little more and less 
weight is unbelievably \ than any other 
pleasantandlightto har make of the 
dle. it cuts your lawn even \ same size 
faster than the 17-inch mode 
and ts by far the lowes 
price mower of its 
size on the 
market, 


The 14- 
inch Atco is 
still avatlable but 
most people now 
prefer the 17-inch 
model even for quite 
small lawns. 


a 


a 


For sports grounds and larger areas of 
turf the 28-inch and 34-inch Atcos are 
more efficient and cost vastly less than 
ony ether moke. of the 
¥e Atco Motor Mowers may be obtained by extended ene mporativery nitial and run- 
payments. We will gladly give y« ‘ ond anime > ¥ 
simple and straightforward method 
purchose 


CHARLES H. PUGH LTD., ATCO WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 
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DEADLOCK threatens in the controversy between 
the British Foreign Office and Sheikh Shakhbut 
Ben Sultan, ruling Emir of Abu Dhabi, over territorial 
rights in the Buraimi oasis. 
Whitehall spokesmen are 
reticent about their pro- 
posals for a solution, and ure 
thought to be awaiting re- 
ports from observers on the 
spot, which may prove that 
the dispute is all about 
nothing. 


Ba B 


Publicity given to the 
cost of Coronation celebra- 
tions has failed to anger the taxpayer, and there seems 
little doubt that when 7'he Times reported a recent 
speech by Sir Hartley Shawcross under the headline 





“Britain’s ‘Flagging Economy’” the first thought of 


most readers was that this is no time to be mean about 
bunting. 
B B 


Tenants on a housing estate in North London, 
angry at the lack of official attention to their complaints 
that they can hear the next-door radio through the wall, 
should bear in mind that the L.C.C. already has its 
hands full with walls on less fortunate estates, where 
tenants can see the next-door TV. 






a a ‘ 





The National Film Finance Corpor- 
ation, finding that their loss of £45,851 
on a year’s working was due in the main 
to the failure of a film about the in- 
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Office with the opportunity for a Press release giving 
statistics about statisticians doing statistical work in 
Colonial territories. Many news editors, it is under- 
stood, are holding up their stories pending further 
releases giving statistics about the statisticians in the 
Colonial Office doing statistical work on statistics 


















































about statisticians doing statistical work in the 
Colonial territories. (Ete., ete.) 
a a 














More Books, Bulldozers wanted; Poems, Excavators, etc. 


‘Publishing houses have 
so far failed to ensure an 
adequate supply of political 
literature elucidating the 
most important trends in the 
policy of the Party. Many 
publishing houses are badly 
lagging behind in expounding 
in popular literature the most 
important social - political 
questions, In order to im- 
prove matters the activities 
of publishing houses must be 
constantly supervised by 
local Party committees . . .” 

Pravda 


Ba 


The present Government’s spirited assault on the 
housing shortage proved a valuable talking point for 
Conservative campaigners preparing for last week's 
Many lucky new householders are 
said to have admitted this indebtedness to the Party, 
particularly for the provision of windows in which to 


borough elections. 


display election posters. 









“Among machine-build- 
ing enterprises are some which 
are lagging behind in the ful- 
filment of State tasks. In a 
number of cases the steady 
flow of output is badly regu- 
lated. Enterprises work 
jerkily, and this results in a 
failure fully to exploit the 
production potential. Local 
Party organizations and man- 
agements must remove these 
shortcomings and bring all 































































production potentials into 
fully utilized operation, . .” 

Pravda 
a 




















vention of cinematography, may well be 
feeling that the whole thing was a 
mistake from the start. 


Ba 
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The recent conference of Govern- 
ment Statisticians provided the Colonial 
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ATTLEE 


E silent, World! For in the Council House 
We plan fair futures, and an end of slaughter. 
Out from the mountain steps a mighty mouse! 
‘We are resolved to nationalize the water !” 


Attend, ye Clouds, and loyally relate 
Your size and Now 
plain. 
You are the servants of the British State: 
You shall obey the Ministry of Rain. 
Fill up your forms 
Block capitals, of course 


volume. must all be 


Disclose all storms, 
And tabulate their force. 
No more behave 
So vaguely in the skies, 
Like some poor slave 
Of Private Enterprise, 
So that in London we are flooded out, 
But Yorkshire swelters in a record drought; 
And oh, the shame, the pain, 
That in this damp domain 
Where rivers burst their banks 
And torrents fill the tanks, 
Time and again, goes up the piteous cry 
“Water” (of all things!) “is in short supply”’! 
So, Clouds, proceed, 
More sanely from to-day. 


& 
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PLUVIUS 


Rain on the thirsty swede, 
But not on hay; 
Discharge your snow and hail 
On barren peak and vale 
According to the scale 
In Schedule A. 
And you, fair Streams and Rivers, bow! 
Great Thames and Tyne and Humber, 
temember, you are “British Rivers” 
Each with a registered number. 
No more like Independents roll, 
Unsocial, to the sea, 
But as an integrated whole 
Serve the Community. 
If you run dry, run dry as one, 


now, 


Or overflow in unison. 


Such is the Plan we wish to go forth 
For Peace, Prosperity, and so forth. 
And if—who knows ?—reactionary forces 
Corrupt the loyal crowds, 
If Tories lurk among the water-courses, 
And kulaks in the clouds, 
If rivers stop and wells run out, 
If clouds are rare as swallows in the Spring, 
If on this isle descends a chronic drought— 
Well, 
You can’t have everything. a. P. Eh 
& 


CHINESE LAUNDRY BLUES 


HE battle of the detergents is being fought out 
all over again. 
that “Spume” 
that ‘‘Crest-o’-wave” 
‘Meniscus ” 


A year or two ago we were told 
washes whiter than somewhat, 
cleanses in next to no time, that 
abolishes dirt, and so on. Now, from 
girty linen we turn to brains 
and to brain-washing. 


at the Valley Forge Army hospital. These men, 
it seems, are covered with laundry marks of authentic 
oriental origin, yet they resent the suggestion that they 

have been through the mill and the mangle. 
Brain-washing is not, however, a new idea. The 
prophets of twentieth century 





Brain-washing is the grim busi- 
ness of wiping clean the retina of 
the mind, of deadening the con- 
ditioned reflexes that constitute an 
accepted way of life. All over the 
world the brain-washers are busy. 
Usually they operate from afar, by 
remote control and_ skilfully con- 
trived propaganda, but some- 
times they are afforded the luxury 
of laboratory conditions, with lots 
of lively human guinea-pigs. 

Under Russian tuition the North 
Koreans and Chinese have quickly 
mastered the craft of brain-washing: 
so much so_ that the 
prisoners recently released from their 
charge show unmistakable signs 
of cerebral laundering. Take the 
case of the handful of American 
soldiers now being re-brain-washed 


some of 





“All right, let’s put it this 
way. You have your McCarthy, 
we have our Maclean . . 


destruction, Wells, Shaw, Huxley, 
Orwell and Co., have warned us that 
under a relentless scientific attack 
the grey matter be made as 
white and as vapid as driven snow. 

But to get at the ultimate truth 
about brain-washing we must go 
to Shakespeare, and in particular to 
Act II, Scene VII of Antony and 
Cleopatra where 


can 


laments: 
**Tt’s monstrous labour, when I wash 
my brain. And it grows fouler.” 

Sometimes we are tempted to 
believe that the whole world would 
be the better for a good cerebral 
rinse or shampoo. But then we 
remember the fate of poor Octavius 
Cesar, who washed so hard that his 
brain became awash, and pickled. 
And grew fouler. 


Cresar 


wave 
say 


: No: we remain the great un- 








i washed. BrRnarp HoLLowoop 
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Delphic Notebook 





Struggle for Power at Leeds 


By R. C. ROBERTSON - CRANKSHAW 


HE summer of 1953 is likely 


Ss, 
to be a period of acute and 
= growing tension between 
Yorkshire and the outside world, 
and reports of the struggle for 
power at Leeds are being analysed 
in the South with fascination and 
foreboding. One thing is certain: 
b. the struggle will be resolved in 

(REI 


a . . 
ma secret behind the austere sight- 


screens of Headingley and provocation by the Rest of 
England will be met by increased vigilance. 

The recent exercise at the Civil Defence College at 
Sunningdale, in which an atomic bomb was assumed 
to have been dropped on Bramall Lane cricket ground, 
Sheffield, betrayed a bankrupt diplomacy. Threats of 
this kind cannot fail to bring about a closing of the 
ranks, and the populace, in the words of a recent 
communiqué, will “rally still more closely round the 
unity, the monolithic unity” of the Yorkshire County 
Cricket Club. 

North-of-England radio has, so far, given no hint 
of the outcome of the struggle—nor, indeed, could it be 
expected to do so. The Yorkshire Post has preserved 
an ominous silence. The issue is between those who 
see the chance of outright victory in the field and would 
stop at nothing to gain the county championship this 
year, and those who are prepared to spend another 
year in peaceful co-existence and team-building. The 
Yorkshire Post, somewhat unguardedly, was last year 
lending its support to the latter view. So far as is 
known, Mr. W. L. Andrews is still the editor, and it can 
be assumed therefore that this faction has not been 
suppressed, Whether it has yet achieved paramountcy 
in the inner conclaves remains, of course, a matter for 
conjecture. 

Revolt Crushed 

By piecing together scraps of information it is 
possible to give a rough picture of the balance of power. 
The first team consists of eleven men, some more 
fanatical than others. Their collective grip on their 
fellow-countrymen is immense: indeed, one of the 
greatest mistakes the Rest can make is to rely on any 
large-scale defection within the three Ridings. 

Only last year the Y.C.C.C. moved with ruthless 
precision to check a reported threat of disaffection in 
the south. A Sheffield bowler, Burgin, was imme- 
diately appointed to the team. He is the only South 
Yorkshireman to hold high office since the war. 
Whether he will retain his place or whether, like so 
many before, he will be hounded into exile in Surrey 
or Northants, remains to be seen. 

Little is known about Burgin except that, like 
Lowson, the deputy opening batsman, he is a stickler 
for protocol and “style.” Both men appear content 


to work within a given framework and neither is likely 
to attempt anything so bold as the seizure of the 
captaincy. 

The present captain, Yardley, who in his personal 
life is said to be gentle and friendly (he drives his own 
car and has never used a bodyguard), has been shrewd 
enough to put himself in at fourth wicket down. His 


ability to take personal command of either the batting 
or the bowling, according to tactical requirements, is a 
measure of the iron grip in which he holds the team. 

The question of his successor has exercised many 


minds, and the side undoubtedly suffered a reverse 
of the first magnitude last year when Keighley, captain 
of the second eleven, who was educated in England, 
fled the country. He is now settled in Australia: 
whether he has hopes of organizing resistance from 
outside only time will show. D. V. Brennan, the wicket- 
keeper, who deputizes for Yardley in his absence, is 
considered unlikely to succeed, if only because he has 
never done battle with the gloves off, and of all the 
Yorkshire side is the man most often seen to fraternize 
with opposing batsmen 
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In considering an overthrow of the established order, 
mention must be made of the middle batsmen, on 
whom the responsibility for an assault on the champion- 
ship would, in some measure, devolve. Among the 
aggressive batsmen one would be forced to include 
Watson, Lester, and Close—although it should be 
borne in mind that any man with his eye on the 
supreme power will very likely play a double game, so 
that the apparent forcefulness might be an elaborate 
bluff. 

Of the defensive batsmen, Wilson has often been 
barracked by opposing spectators and is to that extent 
a popular figure in Yorkshire. He, like Watson, is 
left-handed, and the two might form the nucleus of 
a sinister undertaking. Against this it should be 
remembered that they appear to be—whether they 
are or not is another matter—in opposite camps. 
There remains Halliday, a jovial character for a 
Yorkshireman, whom it would be hard to imagine 
at the head of so cynical a conspiracy. 

It is not entirely impossible that a triumvirate 
might be formed on Yardley’s retirement. This could 
consist of Hutton, Brennan, and Wardle; Hutton, 
Lowson, and Wilson; Wilson, Watson, and Lester; 
Lester, Close, and Hutton; or, even, perhaps, Hutton, 
Close and Watson. Indeed, given a team of eleven 
men there are 165 ways in which a triumvirate could 
be formed. None seems intrinsically probable. 


Strong Delegation? 

Perhaps we shall be unable to deduce which party 
is in the saddle until we see the behaviour of the 
Yorkshire delegation to the first Test Match. The 
delegation is expected to be a strong one, led by Mr. 
Hutton himself and possibly including Mr. Lowson 
(whose real name is pronounced Frank Lau-sun). 
Unconfirmed reports from Laisterdyke say it will also 
include Mr. Watson, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Lester, Mr. Close, 
Mr. Wardle, Mr. Brennan, Mr. Houldsworth, Mr. Foord 
and Mr. Trueman. No credence is given to these 
reports at Lord’s. 

The view is sometimes held that Mr. Hutton, in 
addition to his obvious réle as spokesman for the 
Y.C.C.C. on external affairs, exercises a considerable 
hold on domestic policy. (He is familiarly known as 
“Our Len,” much as M. Thorez is known to the French 
Communists as “Our Maurice’’.) If this is so it is likely 
that Mr. Lowson will succeed to only one of these 
positions—if, indeed, he succeeds at all. 

The balance may very well shift away from bats- 
men in favour of bowlers with the rise to eminence of 
Mr. Trueman. England has already cause to know 
something of the Trueman doctrine—the remorseless 
harrying of opponents, terrorism true to the teachings 
of Lenin-Stalin-Bowes. Bowes, the elder sportsman 
and master-mind behind the Yorkshire attack, has 
spent many years in grooming Trueman for the opening 
bowlership, and nothing, it is said in Pudsey, gives him 
greater pleasure than to see his protégé rapping a 


batsman on the knuckles. As against Trueman, how- 


ever, it must be remembered that Lowson has been 
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“And I suppose this is the 
‘inexhaustible supply of needles’ !”’ 


brought in from the outfield, where he was fielding two 
seasons ago, and was seen on a photograph last year at 
first slip—Hutton’s usual position! 

Whatever the outcome, the manifestations of 
Yorkshire chauvinism—the ridiculous claim, for 
instance, to have invented the stone wall—can be 
expected to continue. The present struggle is one of 
tactics only: the strategy of domination remains. In 
these conditions the Rest have no choice; nothing is to 
be gained by idle speculation. They must look to 
their defences, prepare for counter-attack, and hope 
for the day when fixtures can be settled in a civilized 
manner by a spin of the coin. 

G. D. TayLor 


a a 


ON A CERTAIN EDITOR 
Upon his tomb let this inscription be: 
Comment for him was sacred, facts were free. 


EK. W. 
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THE LIDDELL HART PAPERS 


Edited by Generalfeldmarschall ERWIN ROMMEL. The following extracts from this long-awaited work are 
here published, for the first time in any country, exclusively in this paper. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH 1925—1935 
ERO hour would, I estimated, be at about 13.00 
hours, and as the going was rather harder than 
I had allowed for I was at one time seriously 
concerned that I might be late. 
A correspondent of an illustrated 
weekly whom I passed going in 
the opposite direction told me 
that the officers of the Flautists 
tifles had already got as far as 
the ante-room and that consump- 
tion of pink gin was considerable. 
However, I sighted the camp 
a few moments later, and halted 
in a sheltered locality to adjust 
my Sam Browne belt. (There had 
been one or two tricky incidents 
earlier in my tour when I had 
been addressed as ‘‘Mr.” Liddell 
Hart, and I was anxious to avoid 
the repetition of anything of this 
nature). [The author had at one 
time been a captain in the regular 
forces.| 


I decided to approach the 
camp by a steep, stony track which not only saved time 
but also gave me a certain amount of cover from view. 
By this means I succeeded in gaining my objective 


with a few moments in hand. ‘We didn’t expect you,” 
the Battalion Commander said, offering me a glass of 
warm sherry. Then he led his officers in to luncheon. 
At the suggestion of his Editor-in-Chief,’ Captain 
Liddell Hart was making a series of visits to Territorial 
camps. At the end of the tour he went back to London. 
Dear Joe, 5 Sep. 1934 
Went to Fleet Street by bus this morning. All 
well except for a bit of a traffic jam at the corner of 
Chancery Lane. Am working hard on my new book.” 


THE TIMES 1935—1939 

Besides my newspaper work, I am now devoting an 
increasing amount of time to the provision of advice to 
military experts in various quarters. Mr. Leslie Hore- 
Belisha, whom posterity may well recognize as the 
most far-seeing War Minister of the present century 
|this was written in 1937], has appointed me his personal 
adviser, though I am not at present to have a seat on 
the Army Council. I am now drawing up a list of re- 
forms which I consider necessary for the British Army.” 





‘William Ewert Berry, Ist Viscount Camrose. 

“The British Way in Warfare.” Had it not been for the 
lessons I learnt from this book, my campaigns in Africa and 
France might have ended very differently. E.R 

‘During Mr. Hore-Belisha’s tenure of office, it will be 
remembered, the British infantry first marched in threes 
instead of fours, and the smart and practical ‘ battle-dress”’ 
was introduced. E.R. 


The British War Office was not the only organization 


interested in Captain Liddell Hart's reforms. Major- 


General Heinz Guderian, then commanding 2nd Panzer 


Division at Wiirzburg, was an intent student of his 
methods, as was the present writer, 
at that time attached to the Hitler 
Youth at Potsdam. 

One of the problems which 
most exercised me at this period 
was the ultimate form of the ideal 
anti-tank weapon. I was at one 
time inclined to agree with General 
Fuller that some form of heavy 
machine-gun would be the an- 
swer. Nothing of the order of the 
existing field-gun would, of course, 
be required; there was clearly no 
future (as I wrote at the time) in 
such monsters as the French 70- 
ton tank, with its fifty-five milli- 
metres, no less, of frontal armour. 
My final conclusion was that—to 
quote from my book—‘“‘a three- 
pounder, or at most a six-pounder 
gun, such asa tank already carries, 

may amply suffice.”* 

12 July 1938 

Have been playing a lot of table- 

tennis in the mornings and chess in the evenings. 

Yesterday the War Office adopted another of the 

reforms I advocated. This makes thirty-two. I shall 

have to amend my entry in Who’s Who next year. 


Dear Joe, 


12 Nov. 1938 
Had a nice letter from a chap called Colonel 
fommel, who commands the War Academy at 


Wiener Neustadt. He said he had read some of my 





‘The great success of the 70-ton Tiger tank, with its 150 
mm. of frontal armour and long-barrelled 88 mm. gun, shows 
how carefully Captain Liddell Hart’s doctrines had been 
studied by the Wehrmacht E.R 
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“This thing’s bigger than both of us, darling.” 
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books. Wouldn’t be at all 
surprised if he became one of 
the Wehrmacht’s best generals 


one day. 


THE WAR 1939—1945 

The battle which began at El 
Alamein on 23rd October 1942 
found me out of town. One thou- 
sand British tanks were matched 
against two hundred German tanks 
and three hundred Italian. Things, 
however, always look different “the 
other side of the hill,” and the 
Axis forces were commanded [after 
D +- 3} by General Rommel, whose 
tactical and strategical thinking had 
been deeply influenced by my 
writings, whereas the Allied forces 
were under General Montgomery, 
who had never, at any rate publicly, 
acknowledged his debt to my 
theories of tank warfare and was 
indeed best known as an advocate 
of P.T. for elderly officers. 

By 4th November the battle of 
Alamein was decided and Rommel's 
forces were heading westwards with 
the drive and élan that had charac- 
terized their operations throughout 
the whole of their campaign in the 
desert. By 9th November they 
were at Sollum; a_ week later 
they had reached Mersa el Brega, 
beyond Agedabia. 


24 Jan. 1943 
Dear Joe,—Beastly weather up 
here. Have been working very hard 
keeping my situation maps up to 
date. I see that wonderful chap 
tommel has got beyond Tripoli. 


8 May 1943 

Weather still beastly but looks 
even worse the other side of the hill. 
But of course once Rommel was 
recalled and command left to von 
Arnim, Tunis was as good as gone. 

I’m going to write a book called 
Why Don't We Learn From History ? 
It would be absurd if people thought 
that just because the Allied forces 
had cleared the Axis out of Africa 
they were anything more than an 
unwieldy mass of conscripts. We 
shall see what happens if they ever 
come up against a really good 
general like Guderian or Rommel on 
another front. 


B. A. Youna 
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Apparell’d thus, 
Like Muscovites or Lussians. 
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Not Parma, Spain, nor any prince of Europe 
Should dare invade our realm, the Monarch said. 
Where Philip failed, a subtler foe moves in— 
Not with Armadas, but with peace instead. 
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The Strange Case of Earl Jowitt 


UMEROUS lengthy reviews have appeared of 
Lord Jowitt’s study of the Hiss Case (T'he 
Strange Case of Alger Hiss, Hodder and 
Stoughton, 20/-). This extraordinary affair has come 
to be a kind of morality play, in which Good and Evil 
contend together in the persons of Alger Hiss and 
Whittaker Chambers. Opinion, however, continues to 
be divided as to which of them fills which réle. Lord 
Jowitt’s efforts to be impartial are decidedly half- 
hearted, and he tends to lean heavily on Hiss’s side. 
The reviews of his book likewise tend to condone or 
condemn such an attitude in accord- 
ance with the previous predilections 
of the newspaper or periodical in 
which they appear. His argument, 
such as it is, receives, and would seem 
to merit, little serious attention. 

Thus, for instance, Mr. Michael 
Foot writes in T'ribune: “Lord 
Jowitt has probed the weaknesses of 
his [Whittaker Chambers’s] story 
with devastating skill.” Miss Rebecca 
West, in the Sunday Times, on the 
other hand, cogently argues that, far 
from elucidating the Hiss case (“a bat- 
haunted labyrinth’), Lord Jowitt 
adds to the confusion. ‘‘ Not only,” 
she writes, ‘‘does Lord Jowitt often 
get his facts in a tangle, he often 
offends by omission.” His book, in 
fact, Miss West considers, is a 
decidedly slipshod performance. For 
instance, he refers to ‘‘the Institute 
of Pacific Relations with the Soviet Union” when what 
he means is “the Institute of Pacific Relations,” in 
which “the word ‘ Pacific’ refers not to those emotions 
which make the lion and the lamb lie down together 
but to the ocean.” 

There are, she points out, other like errors, and she 
raises her eyebrows, not surprisingly, over the decidedly 
astonishing suggestion on the part of a former Lord 
Chancellor, unsupported by any evidence, that the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation deliberately faked 
Chambers’s testimony by priming him beforehand. 
This is the point on which the Daily Worker naturally 
concentrates its attention. ‘‘What Lord Jowitt does 
not consider,” writes its reviewer, Mr. Derek Kartun, “‘is 
the probability that the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
organized the frame-up for obvious political reasons, 
using Chambers as a willing catspaw.” Here Mr. 
Kartun is less than just to the former Lord Chancellor. 
As Miss West indicates, he does consider such a 
possibility, though without explaining on what grounds 
he bases his consideration. ‘‘There seems little doubt,” 
Mr. Kartun concludes, ‘‘that of all the major frame-up 
trials in recent American history, the only one which 
was planned with really expert care and carried through 


with anything like a convincing legal display was that 
of Alger Hiss.” 

The News Chronicle, as is its way, takes a position 
slightly left of centre. Mr. Robert Waithman, its 
former distinguished Washington correspondent, calls 
Lord Jowitt’s book ‘“‘one of the remarkable books of 
this generation ... a clear and dispassionate examina- 
tion by a great English judge of a case heard . . . in the 
courts of the United States.” “‘And was it wrongly 
decided ?”” Mr. Waithman asks, to which question he 
returns the safe, but scarcely illuminating, reply: “It 

may be so.” 
In the Manchester Guardian Mr. 
Alistair Cooke, from New York, 
gently pours cold water on Lord 
Jowitt’s contentions. He himself, 
he says, “drastically” revised his 
own judgment in the light of the 
second Hiss Trial, especially after 
Mrs. Hiss’s unsatisfactory ‘‘coyness 
over her amateur status as a typist, 
and her unsatisfactory account of 
furnishing a house from cash ex- 
penditure of 400 dollars at stores 
where she invariably had charge 
accounts.” “Lord Jowitt,” he 
“from the civilized se- 
the English bench,” is 
‘“benignly unaware of the world we 
live in, in which such ‘unparalleled 
wickedness’ as he 


” 


concludes, 
curity of 


occasionally 
shudders at is not only a regular 
event but is organized universally in 
three shifts a day.” Thus Mr. Cooke assumes that Lord 
Jowitt has managed to avoid getting to grips with 
either the Canadian Spy Trial or the Fuchs case, not to 
mention the Burgess and Maclean affair. Like a legal 
Boule de Suif, in Mr. Cooke’s eyes he has remained 
spiritually unsullied despite professional encounters 
with vice. 
In the New 
takes satisfaction in the 


Statesman Mr. Norman MacKenzie 
“seathing doubt” which he 
considers Lord Jowitt casts on Chambers’s testimony, 
and expresses the hope that, under his guidance, 
readers will “‘be on the way to solving the most 
puzzling case of the century.” Professor Denis Brogan, 
in the Spectator, considers Lord Jowitt’s attitude towards 
the Hiss Case ‘“‘not merely interesting, it is alarming.” 
He finds ‘‘the root of Lord Jowitt’s troubles and the 
basic reason why his book is bad” in his “innocence of 
the modern world.” As for Mr. Colm Brogan—he, like 
Johnson refuting Bishop Berkeley, comes out in the 
Daily Telegraph with the plain statement that, not- 
withstanding everything Lord Jowitt has to say, Hiss 
“was as guilty as they grow, and the twelve good men 
and true did true deliverance make.” 

MALcoLM MUGGERIDGE 
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Le Corbusier, the French architect, has designed a new capital for the East Punjab 
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MORNING WITH 
THE USTINOVS 


T started with a note from Peter Ustinov suggesting 


that I should go to the Matthieson Gallery and 
see the exhibition of paintings by Nadia Benois. 
“Do not be put off,” he wrote, ‘‘merely because the 


lady is my mother.” A couple of mornings later there 
was a sun calling all cave-dwellers into the open air 
so I telephoned to Ustinov’s house in Chelsea. A 
woman with a German voice said that he was asleep 
and with some difficulty she took down my name and 
Cunningham telephone number. 

Half an hour later Ustinov called me and we arranged 
that I should pick him up at his house. It is a quaint 
and charming place that used to belong to Ellen Terry, 
with a large studio on the ground floor that is almost 
obliterated by books. ‘‘ You are wrong to think I have 
no intelligence,” said Ustinov, just managing to make 
himself heard above an orchestral gramophone record 
which was remarkably like the real thing. 
the message [ got from my cook”: 


“This was 





ting: 
BARSTAR 
KON 52867 











“She and her husband are very good,” said 
Ustinov, bringing the orchestral concert to an end. 
“Their messages add considerably to my list of 
acquaintances.” 

A tiny car was waiting outside and we advanced 
upon it. ‘To get into it is difficult,” he mused, “but 
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to get out is impossible.” 
the Matthieson Gallery. 
science we 


Whereupon we started off for 

With determination plus 
ourselves and went into the 
galleries which were completely empty except for two 
people. One was a small lively man and the other 
was a fair-haired, sturdy woman with a face that 
radiated humour, kindliness and sensitivity. 

“My father and my mother,” said Ustinov, and we 
exchanged greetings. 


decanted 


I expressed my pleasure at 
meeting them and apologized for not having read the 
criticisms in the Press. 

“You need not apologize,” 
“There were not any notices. 


said Madame Ustinov. 
Not one. It is better 
if you are an artist to murder someone. Then the critics 
will write about you.” She laughed engagingly. 

Just then my eye fastened on a painting of Mr. I. 
Ustinov, the father. I said that it reminded me of 
some member of the Royal Family, but for the moment 
I could not remember which one. Mr. Ustinov bowed 
at the compliment and then drew a handkerchief from 
his pocket. He placed the handkerchief on his head 
like a bonnet, pursed his mouth, steadied his eyes and 
then stood before me. “‘Now do you know?” 

It really was remarkable! He looked exactly like 
Queen Victoria thinking about the departed Albert. 
To break the spell I asked him what “I” 
his name. 


stood for in 
‘‘He was christened Jonah,” 
sadly, “which was ridiculous. So he 
himself ‘I.’ That is all.” 

Fearing that any moment members of the public 
might arrive—an unjustified fear as it turned out—I 
asked if the name Nadia Benois was a professional one. 
But it was not. 


said Ustinov 
re-christened 


That was her maiden name. 

“My mother’s family,” said Ustinov gravely, “ were 
French. They left and went to Russia to 
escape the revolution. My father’s family were 
Russians who left Russia and went to Germany to 
escape the persecution of the Protestants. My father 
is a writer and a journalist.” 

There are forty-six paintings in this exhibition 
varying in subjects as diverse in style and subject as 
Peter Ustinov and Peter Jones motoring at night 
through a French village, copies of Japanese posters, 
a delicately ironic portrait of a smart American woman, 
an almost-Epstein nude with a southern exposure, 
loaned by I. Ustinov, some very still-life vegetables, 
flowers, hills, trees, landscapes, and even a green bottle. 

Nadia Benois is not only an artist in her own right 
but it is in her blood. Her father was one of the great 
designers for the Russian Ballet and her uncle built 
the famous Warsaw Cathedral that was destroyed in 
the war. “My mother,” said Ustinov, ‘does not allow 
her intellect to dominate her painting. 
what she feels like painting.” 


France 


She paints 


Finally we paused before a painting of a girl of 
sixteen in the nude. It had the charm of spring and 
a quality of innocence that yet did not deny the 
fulfilment to come. To me—and I think to the artist— 
it seemed the best painting in the exhibition. 

“I do not like the nose,” said Ustinov sadly. 

BEVERLEY BAXTER 
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T would be pleasant to think of 
Nature as a beneficent mother 
anxiously providing us with all 

the equipment we need to make our 
way successfully through life; but 
the fact seems to be that she has 
sporting instincts. She dearly loves 
a gamble. And no creature suffers 
worse from this propensity of hers 
than the Meloé beetle. 

The Meloé is an Oil Beetle, and 
it must be confessed that the female 
Oil Beetle is somewhat of a laggard 
in love. The male who seeks her out 
will almost certainly find her en- 
gaged upon a meal and disinclined 
to interrupt it. He does not allow 
this to discourage him, however, but 
flings himself upon her, encircles 
her with his hind legs and gives her 
a good hard slapping with his 
abdomen, first on one side and then 
on the other. This vigorous ap- 
proach can leave the female in little 
doubt of his intentions, but he none 
the less follows it up by violently 
lashing her neck with his antennz 
and forelegs. He appears to feel 
that a rousing approach is necessary 
if he is to get a response from his 
sluggish partner. 

The female bows to the storm, 
but the minute the blows slacken 
she placidly resumes her interrupted 
meal. This hurls the male into a 
frenzy and he seizes her antennze 
with his forelegs and forces her 
head upwards, In this commanding 
position, like a rider sitting a 
mettlesome steed, he continues to 
batter and lash his phlegmatic mate 
into a more compliant frame of 
mind. 

But if the female Meloé Beetle 
is unenthusiastic in love, her prow- 
ess as a mother must command our 
respectful admiration. She pro- 
duces about four thousand eggs in 
one batch. This might be thought 


Mother Natures Gawble 


enough to satisfy the most un- 
bridled maternal instinct, but it 
does not satisfy the Meloé Beetle. 
She glues them together, deposits 
them in a hole in the ground and 
then proceeds to lay another batch. 
And another. Ten thousand eggs 
is quite a moderate family for the 
female Meloé. 

It is Mother Nature's weakness 
for a good sporting event which 
thrusts this prodigious labour on the 
Meloé Beetle, for if her family were 
smaller, none would finish the 
course, Even as it is, not more than 
two are likely to reach the winning 
post. 

Larve hatch from the eggs in 
May or June. The little louse-like 
creatures, hardly bigger than a 
comma, seem _ pathetically — ill- 
matched to the hazards they are 
soon to be called upon to face. 
Almost at once, they fling them- 
selves into frenzied activity and 
positively rush up and down all the 
blades of grass in sight. Their 
efforts are not so futile as they might 
appear, for they are looking for 
something. They must find and 
establish themselves upon a plant 
which is likely to be visited by a 
particular kind of female bee, and 
they must do it quickly. 










Cemeeese 


— 





Nature has apparently endowed 
the harassed little creatures with 
some botanical discrimination, for 
most of them clear this fence 
successfully. Nature has further 
endowed them with the instinct to 
attach themselves to a hairy leg; 
but here, it must be confessed, her 
sporting instincts have got the 
better of her. One hairy leg, after 
all, is very like another, and flies as 
well as bees possess them, males as 
well as females. Nature might have 
endowed the’ Meloé larve with the 
necessary powers of discrimination, 
but she seems to have felt that that 
would have been making it too 
easy. At all events, the instinct of 
the larve in this important matter 
seems distinctly unreliable. 

A naturalist offered some wait- 
ing larvae a blade of grass, a piece 
of straw, the handle of his tweezers. 
Even the most charitable could 
scarcely argue that any of these 
objects is likely to be confused in the 
ordinary way with a bee’s leg, but 
the foolish larve seized on them 
with enthusiasm. It is true that they 
soon showed signs of restlessness, 
but it was far too late for them to 
have second thoughts by that time. 

He then offered the larve live 
insects. He offered them drone flies, 


























Se eee 


“I’ve told them exactly how to put it straight 


blue-bottles, hive bees and small 
butterflies. Once even a large black 
spider. Here discrimination broke 
down completely. The larve 
crowded on to these creatures and 
settled down with every appearance 
of satisfaction. There was no sign 
of restlessness, no smallest hint that 
the creatures were suspicious that 
all, perhaps, was not entirely well. 
Happy and ignorant, they set sail 
for their doom; for none of these 
insects, so cheerfuily embraced, can 
provide the home-background which 
the larvae must have in order to 
achieve their next stage of develop- 
ment. 

It is unnecessary to linger over 
the unfortunate larvae which choose 


wrongly at this crucial moment of 


their lives. They have cast their 
dice and they have lost. It is in the 
hands of the others, the fortunate 
few who have managed to attach 
themselves to the right kind of bee, 
and a female one at that, that the 
future of the Meloé race rests. 

A mason-bee alights on a flower, 
and at the resident larvae 
become furiously active. They 
hurry to the edges of the petals, 
they stretch out their legs in every 
direction, feeling, searching. If one 


once 


of their legs comes into contact with 
the hairy leg of the bee, the larva 
jumps nimbly aboard, takes up its 
position and settles down for the 
journey. 

The bee is apparently unaware 
that she has taken a passenger on 
board. Nature, in fact, does not 
appear to be worrying about the 
bee at all at this stage, for she has 
simply not provided her with any 
instinct by which she might be 
warned that she is carrying home 
with her the destroyer of her family. 
All unsuspecting, it seems, she 
returns to her nest. The larva 
becomes alert at once, steps briskly 


down from the bee and sets itself 


without delay to devour the bee's 
egg, which floats on a sea of honey. 

Life is not plain sailing even yet, 
however, for the larva would 
drown if it fell into the honey. It 
must somehow manage to maintain 


a precarious balance on the shel! of 
the bee’s egg, using it as a kind of 


raft while it achieves a transform- 
ation which is distinctly useful to it. 
It changes its skin, and with it its 
diet. It can now eat honey and it 
lives comfortably for the rest of its 
larval life on the food provided by 
the bee for its own young. 
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but I expect they’re all much too lazy to do anything about it.” 


Mother Nature, it seems, relents 
at the last. The much-tried larva 
enjoys a measure of 
plenty. 
finished 


and 
But the course is not yet 
and may still be 
surprises in store. The larva pupates 
and the perfect beetle 
After this, there is a gap in its 
history. How does this portly, 
unathletic beetle manage to waddle 
down from the nest to the 
commons in which it is generally 
found? Nobody knows; but it 
unlikely that Nature has 
resisted the temptation to face it 
with a few cunningly-placed hurdles 
and so provide a really sporting 
finish. 


peace 
there 


emerges. 


bee’s 


seems 


Ten thousand eggs are laid by 
the Meloé Beetle: two, 
may reach maturity. 


perhaps, 
The odds 
against are very long, but there is 
no denying that it is a splendid 
gamble. Nesta PAIN 


& & 


* The 


Moscow] 


comparative silence of the 
military parade was very 
no clattering heavy tanks or 
cavalry horses—only the noise of 167 
jet bombers and a 1,000-piece military 
band.’’— Reuter report in The Manchester 
Guardian. 


striking : 


And pins dropping. 
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IT’S QUIET UP HERE 


HE door swings to, and we are translated, as it 

were, from the quarters of the boys to the quar- 

ters of their betters. The hubbub of the class- 
rooms gives place to a blessed hush, the worn green 
matting to a soft crimson pile, the safe neutrality of 
pickled panelling to the unashamed opulence of oak 
still varnished and brass still polished. Down There, 
beyond the door, is the rough and tumble of a public 
building; Up Here the peace and quiet of a private 
house—a country house, it might be, by the banks of 
a river, still breaking an atmosphere of nineteenth 
century prosperity. 

In a hall, over-decorated with medizval emblems, 
are a number of gentlemen, sitting at well-stocked 
writing-tables or on leather club fenders, watched over 
by aristrocratic butlers, and waiting—for what? To 
go in to an excellent luncheon, preceded by a glass of 
sherry on a salver? To move out to a lawn meet of the 
hounds, accompanied by a glass of light port? No: to 
go in, with only intellectual refreshment, to a series of 
red sofas, and there to conduct an amicable, rather 
formal conversation on world affairs. 

During the war this daily conversation used to 
be held in one of the House’s more modest reception 
rooms, in an atmosphere of intimacy where all was 
audible and where private exchanges intruded agreeably 
on public business. Thus a noble Marquess, perplexed 


by the domestic tasks of war-time, was heard during a 
debate to ask of a rather deaf but noble Viscount: ‘‘Is 
it really necessary for me to turn me mattress every 
day?” 

To-day, in their own homes, their Lordships move 
yearly into smaller rooms, so that one of them lately 
complained in a speech that the London telephone 


directory was too big for his flat. But here, in their 
collective home, they have moved back into their 
former spacious apartment. Down There they wrangle 
noisily, as schoolboys will. They groan loudly or sleep 
ostentatiously or scramble out, chattering, when bores 
rise to their feet. They hurl jibes—indeed everything 
but pellets—at each other. But Up Here, among the 
grown-ups, all is urbanity. Deprecation and apology 
rule the speeches: apology for speaking at all, apology 
for disagreeing or interrupting, apology for holding or 
not holding opinions. Opponents are invariably con- 
gratulated. The noble lord going so far as to advocate 
a policy says: “It seems to me that that is a step 
which might conceivably be taken in the future.” 
Their Lordships know the world, as the boys below 
—kept within bounds by their prefects, day and night— 
get little chance to do. They know something of the 
other world too. If to-day there are “noble and scien- 
tific lords” there are noble and evangelic lords as well. 
One such is the noble earl, the Earl of Darnley. Yards 
high, with a broad noble brow and a white mane of hair, 
wearing a soft blue collar, with a crook in his hand, he 
periodically, with the greatest politeness, asks their 


Lordships for such trifles as the Reorganization of 
Human Society, Calls to All Nations for Universal 
Friendship, and Peact in Our Time, O Lord. 

Last week, in heartfelt language, quoting Southey 
and the Gospels, he asked them for nothing less than a 
new epoch: “for an era—for a period of fifty years if 
you like, if the human mind wants to measure it—for 
discussions without bloodshed; and I say there is 
nothing against that at all... Supposing there are 
people who ‘will not play,’ as the expression is, then 
they have got to be made to play: they have got to be 
talked to, and you have got to continue talking until 
they do play.” And so on. 

These aspirations—since this is the Other Place— 
were listened to with affectionate attention. Their 
Lordships, even when on the side of the angels, have the 
tact to use the language of mere mortals, and the noble 
farl’s motion had asked ‘whether in foreign affairs a 
lead from strength will necessarily win the game, and 
whether it is the only lead,” 

He thus made it easy for the noble lord, Lord Black- 
ford, sleek with pearl-pin and buttonhole, to reply in 
terms of the card-room rather than the stars. A lead 
from strength was the best lead, especially in no-trumps. 
The noble Earl’s own favourite lead, from the “heart,” 
was not much good as long as our opponents specialized 
in spades and no-trumps. We could of course play a 
hand of poker or a game of patience. And so on. 

It only remained for the Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs to assure the noble Earl of his desire for 
Peace, and for the noble Earl to thank him, and to 
apologise for being so pig-headed as still to hope “that 
in about fifty years’ time an era will be constituted in 
which it will become illegal or unfashionable or un- 
anything-you-like to solve difficulties by force, and that 
people who are supposed to be evildoers and aggressors 
will be proved to be not villains but fools.” 

The House then proceeded to converse on the 
subject of the Army estimates. KINROSS 
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“Wantep, large Bungalow, inland, Sussex to Devonshire.” 
Advertisement in The Times 


Sorry. Right out of that size. 
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“Let's keep our dressing gowns on 
for a couple of rounds—I’m perished.” 


CHASE THE BARKERS 


OMEONE has sent me from the United States an 

advertisement for an appliance that eliminates 

TV “commercials.” ‘Cut off annoying hucksters 
instantly,” it advises, “without rising from your easy 
chair... With ‘BLan-Orr’ you can chase the barkers 
and the syrupy-voiced corn peddlers from your living 
room,” 

Well, that’s a thing worth knowing. If there is one 
occupation more delightful than cutting off annoying 
hucksters instantly it must be chasing a syrupy-voiced 
corn peddler from the living room. I have never done 
either, with or without rising from my easy chair, but 
when commercial TV comes to this country the pro- 
prictors of BLas-Orr may rest assured that the first 
thing I shall do will be to cut off their mail-order 
coupon—instantly. We want no hucksters here. 

Of course, the picture remains. ‘‘ Drooling Dan,” in 
the advertisers’ forceful phrase, “who slobbers on your 
living room rug”’ will still be there, holding out his 
packet of patent breakfast food for my inspection, 
This ‘“‘amazing new device’ does not claim to do more 
than switch off the sound—not because it was beyond 
the powers of the Cincinnati sound engineer who in- 
vented BLas-Orr to dream up an appliance for switch- 
ing off the picture as well without rising from your chair 
(a Streatham chartered accountant of my acquaintance 
has been doing that with a long-handled broom since 
1951) but because if you cut out the picture too, how 
are you going to know when the corn peddling is over 
and the wrestlers are back on the screen? 
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Another thought strikes me. Even supposing it were 
possible to patent a device so sensitive to the slightest 
taint of commercialism that it instantly cut out both 
sound and picture on the appearance of Drooling Dan, 
and as immediately restored them as soon as his spiel 
(to use a technical term) was over, can we be certain 
that the advertisers who so generously sponsor TV at 
present would thenceforward retain so keen an interest 
in the programmes? I don’t believe we can. Instinct 
tells me that they would categorically decline to pay. 

And I don’t think I should blame them. If I were 
the proprietor of a form of insoluble tooth paste, it 
would be inexpressibly painful to me to know that a 
picture of it, transmuted at considerable expense into 
a series of high-frequency pulses and hurled in all 
directions through space, was continually climbing 
down the aerials of a million homes only at the last 
critical second of time to be thwarted, destroyed and 
utterly dissipated by an amazing new device. 

Even as things are I doubt whether the sponsors 
will be pleased. One fears that they will regard Bias- 
Orr with less enthusiasm than its proprietors. Some 
huge combine, I dare say, will try to buy the appliance 
up and cast it pitilessly into the sea. Unscrupulous 
manufacturers may try to spread false rumours that 
it is unwholesome for children and causes premature 
baldness. 


In this country we shall no doubt manage these 
things better. But, be that as it may, a threat far worse 
than the intrusive voice of any peddler, however syrupy, 


seems to me to be raising its ugly head. How long now 
before 3-D TV sweeps into our living rooms? They say 
that in 3-D cinemas the characters come right out of 
the screen as far as the back row of the stalls and 
frighten the three-and-sixpennies to death. When 3-D 
television is with us it seems to me that a man will no 
longer be able to call his home his own. He’ll have 
Gilbert Harding and Elizabeth Allan crowding him off 
the hearthrug all the time. 

Moving on a pace from there, I’d just like to remind 
my readers that by that time it won’t be simply 3-D 
TV we shall be getting, it will be 3-D commercial TV. 
Hucksters will come right out into the room. There'll 
be barkers and syrupy-voiced corn peddlers bending 
over you while you try to relax in the far corner behind 
the piano. They will shake emphatic fingers right in 
your face, if I know anything at all about them. 

Sometimes, when I’m lying awake at night think- 
ing about these things, a sort of vision of the future 
comes to me. I see myself blithely entering my sitting 
room, humming a little tune and quite unaware that 
some fool has left the set switched on. And there, right 
beside me as soon as I set foot inside the door, is a huge 
3-D huckster, packet of bath-salts in hand and in 
Technicolor as likely as not. “Just pop one of these 
cubes into your steaming tub,” he 
some would say 


roars—slobbers, 
‘“‘and revel in the fragrance . . .” 
The worst moment of all in this waking nightmare 
is when I discover that some creeping spy has pinched 
the pocket BLan-Orr, Mark II, without which I never 
travel. H. F. Exwts 
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CHOLARS unriddle hieroglyphs, and the ceramic 
brush-strokes of Chinese writing, graceful as a 
crane’s wings: 
they can read the twenty curious characters of Oghamic 
and the cuneal names of Babylonian kings: 
they know much more than Homer could have known 
about his heroes’ racial pedigree: 
but which of them, in their burrowing researches 
have found a Rosetta-stone to give the key 
to the fairy writing, enigmatically 
scribbled on the satin bark of silver birches ? 


It is a language older than any language of Man. 

We know only that it came from the North, from cold 
lands of forests and lakes. 

Yet, paradoxically, I believe it was understood by Pan 

who would idly peel the silvery parchment flakes 

and set the strange words to musie on his pipe of reeds 


= 
: 





SILVER BIRCHES 


to while away a blue Arcadian day, 
setting the centaurs prancing through the flower- 
dabbled meads. 


You can burn birch-bark, but in no other way 
can you destroy it, for the papery 

and easily-tearable stuff outlasts the tree 

its shell of 


intact, with not one word 

of the fairy writing more than smudged by rain, 
or, after many a winter, somewhat blurred 

by the snow’s colder breath. 


All my life I have studied this tongue in vain: 

but now I think I have found a Rosetta-key: 

the wind and the birches speak it between themselves, 
and it is pure poetry. 




















R. C. ScrRIvVEN 
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MERMAID, AHOY! 


HE whole history of mermaids is very tantalizing. 

The most relentless reporters have not succeeded 

in discovering their views on the march of the 
mind or the conduct of the submarine nursery. They 
have never bothered to snatch at inevitable triumph 
in Olympic water-polo. They have even eluded the 
publicity men of the largest seaside resorts. And until a 
few days ago neither the files of the City of London nor 
those of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
showed any record of a mermaid being kissed by a 
Lord Mayor. 

Since then the most sceptical must begin to hedge. 
The mermaid in question had been carried on a litter, 
by tottering relays of neo-Elizabethan apprentices, all 
the way from St. John’s Wood to the steps of the Royal 
xchange; and after she had shut her umbrella with a 
snap—for of course it was pouring with rain—the 
Common Crier declaimed a speech of welcome to the 
first of her kind ever officially to enter the City. Ina 
general furling of umbrellas the Lord Mayor then 
handed her a document, which read: 


“We, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the City 
of London, at the contemplation of the Letters of 
Bernard Miles and other poor players of London, and 
having regard to the Season and that Her Majesty 
sometimes takes delight in such pastimes, do welcome the 


said Bernard Miles and his Mermaid Theatre Company to 
use the exercise of playing at the Royal Exchange and 
nowhere else within the City between the Feast of 
Easter and Lammas Day next coming, providing they 
play not upon the Sabbath Day, nor play any matter 
tending to the dishonour of Almighty God, ror to the 
quiet peace and government of the City.” 


Small wonder that the Lord Mayor embraced the 
Mermaid. As they disappeared into the Piazza after- 
wards, they were followed by the entire company, 
who had tramped all the way behind the litter in full 
costume, carrying their property bags as they might 
have done to the Globe. 

London’s most adventurous manager had pulled 
off the seemingly impossible. Two years ago Mr. Miles 
achieved his ambition of converting an old schoolroom 
in his garden into a tiny theatre, with an approximate 
model of an Elizabethan In spite of short 
seasons, limited by a nonsensical by-law, the charming 
little Mermaid has won a unique position for itself. 
Those who had not already seen an apron-stage in 
action were given a startling lesson in Elizabethan 
modernity, for, rather sooner than Hollywood, Shake- 
speare grasped the possibilities of the close-up, of 
continuity, and, above all, of 3-D. 

The Mermaid in Acacia Road was daring enough, 


stage. 
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but to erect a sister theatre in the sacred precincts of 
the Royal Exchange was sheer audacity. I think only 
Mr. Miles, whose enthusiasm is incandescent, could 
have overcome the obstacles. The City Fathers were 
anxious for their historic fabric, and the first estimates 
of costs looked hopeless. Industrialists are often very 
fond of art, but not unnaturally they like it better in 
the drawing-room than the balance-sheet. Mr. Miles’s 
line of talk is not on record, but it was so persuasive 
that the authorities played handsomely and the firms 
concerned cut their charges by more than three- 
quarters. As a result of all this generosity the City, 
which has not had a theatre for over two centuries, can 
boast a Coronation attraction of exceptional interest. 

Out of a vast quantity of tubular steel a banked 
auditorium for nearly a thousand has been built in the 
old courtyard, which means that on your way to your 
seat you cross the cobbles on which Elizabeth stood 
when she gave its new name to Gresham’s Bourse. The 
tricky acoustic problem has been solved by suspending 
a false ceiling and curtaining the surrounding arches; to 
avoid damage to the stonework miles of wiring have 
been laid through the sixteenth century drains. Across 
three arches at the back of the stage a house-front with 
a gaily-painted balcony forms the permanent setting, 
surmounted by a mermaid of dazzling proportions. 
The whole thing has been managed so skilfully that 
there is little suggestion of improvisation. 

Seeing As You Like It played there on the first 
night, I was torn between admiration for such a feat of 
enterprise and a feeling of disappointment ; and although 


the admiration won, the disappointment must be 


explained. Not only has the intimacy of the original 
Mermaid, which made even Caliban seem one with the 
audience, disappeared in this larger space, but the very 
long and apparently shallow stage has the effect of 
diluting personality. If the actors come down to the 
centre, the rest of the stage looks bare, while if they 
risk a private walking tour they get lost. To those of 


the audience sitting at one end, as we were, a conver- 
sation at the other becomes remote, if not actually 
inaudible. My second dissatisfaction—and graver 
was that Mr. Miles had not gathered a cast uniformly 
good enough for such an occasion. His production 
has its own felicities, but many repertory companies 
could give us a better balance of acting. 

Against these weaknesses, this 4s You Like /t is full 
of energy and is often visually delightful. When, for 
instance, the time comes for Arden to blossom, trees 
are planted and leaves festooned by a charming little 
ballet. The brightness and simplicity of the set have 
enduring attractions; on the balcony an Elizabethan 
with a lute and a churchwarden leads a pleasantly 
tinkling orchestra, and all the songs are well sung. And 
the swift continuity is still here, to demonstrate the 
practical advantages which the modern theatre has 
thrown away, 

Mr. Miles is effective as a beetle-browed Duke of 
melodrama, and as an amusing yokel, Miss Josephine 
Wilson is rather imposing for Rosalind, and Mr, Reg 
Varney’s comic antics cannot disguise a lack of depth 
in his Touchstone. There is a truer ring about Miss 
Barbara Clegg’s Phebe and Miss Barbara Lott’s Celia, 
but the outstanding performance is Mr. 
Whiting’s Orlando. 

Mermaids have always had their faults. This latest 
specimen is in many ways exciting, and should give a 
novel edge to this summer’s list of entertainments, for 
which its festival air fits it. After 4s You Like It comes 
Dido and Aeneas (with Flagstad), then Hastward Ho’, 
a Jacobean comedy about Thames-side spivs, and, 
finishing at the end of July, Macbeth. 


Gordon 


Eric Keown 
a a 


“Tt is no longer necessary to pay an exorbitant price for a 
lettuce in order to get half-a-pound of tomatoes.” 
Sheffield Telegraph 
You just get the lettuce. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS TO PUBLIC SERVICE 


AVE 
the Fullborough 
Headship. The 
Governors were 
much more im- 
pressive than 
my employers 
at Colebrook 
Grammar 
School, and I 
feared lest my 
lack of scholar- 
ship, athletic 
prowess and 

position 

might count 
against me. 

I did not talk education to 

my Historical Models Com- 

petition would merely have puzzled 
and slightly repelled them. I knew 
that, after the damage I had done 
his rival, the Chairman would back 
me and exert financial pressure on 
the waverers. He had 
warned me that two elderly mem- 
bers ofthe Board had beenembarras- 
sing their colleagues and _ political 
associates by expressing the most 
reactionary views in public, and 
that if I could goad them into 
resignation it would be appreciated. 

The majority of the 





social 


Wisely, 
them; 


some of 


Governors 


were scared of the nationalization of 


Public Schools at some time in the 
future, and responded eagerly to my 
harangue on opening them to a 
limited number of carefully chosen 
pupils from State Schools. They 
felt quite enlightened at appointing 
such an outspoken champion of the 


Vi 
a 
WY) 


AR 


pulled off 


underdog. I cashed in on my 
deficiencies by posing as a New 
Man for the New Age but one who 
appreciated all that was best in 
what he had not had. 


For the first time in my life I 
have leisure to look round me and 
not have the strain of preparing the 
next step while coping with a full 
daily programme. At Fullborough 
the Head is supposed to be 
above ordinary teaching. He is 
expected to entertain, to deliver 
addresses to important bodies, to 
write letters to The Times and to 
exchange visits with some of the 
better sort of parents and Old Boys. 
I greatly relish the way that the 
Headmaster is equated with the 
Head of an Oxford or Cambridge 
College. My house is called ‘‘The 
Queen’s Bower’’—something to do 
with Eleanor of Aquitaine, I 
believe. A portion of Roman Wall 
crosses the study—not very 
venient, but it 
photographs. 

There is too much independence 
among the staff. I know their 
financial resources pretty well, 
which do not support their pre- 
tension of being gentlemen of good 
family, independent means and 
military or academic distinction who 
inexplicably devote their lives to 
teaching. 


rather 


con- 
comes out well in 


them the choice of being passed over 
for Houses or placed by me in 
fifth-rate Headships. I have had 


myself appointed to a couple of 


\4 = 
S a 


\ 
§ Ss 


rs .* on 


\ 
) 


Aw. r 


I shall give one or two of 


Governing Bodies and I keep a close 
eye on the educational underworld. 

Have taken my first Divinity 
lesson with the Headmaster’s 
Division of the Upper Sixth. Thank 
heaven I never succeeded in finding 
a publisher for Christian Politics for 
Sixth Forms! 


A Cabinet Minister to lunch and 
a Dean to dinner. 


Lucky I spotted in time that 
people are getting sick of Historical 
Models and made Abb a gift of my 
organization for encouraging them. 
Am working hard on a lecture, The 
Future Belongs to the Two-dimen- 
sional. Have got several bookings 
on the title but am finding the con- 
cept hard to develop for an hour. 
Is my next step perhaps a Professor- 
ship of Education and then, after 
some activity on University Boards, 
a Vice-Chancellorship ? 

I find that we run a Settlement 
in the East End. I shall try to put 
in several appearances there. Ability 
to speak on social conditions from 
first-hand knowledge is nearly as 
important as knowing some of the 
more sober and industrious Labour 
M.P.s. I feel more and more that 
Education has little left to offer me. 
It is often better to go up one 
profession and then cross over to 
another at the top. This would not 
apply to anything specialized, like 
Surgery; but parochial experience 
is not required in a Bishop, and a 
Headmastership has often led to the 
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Primacy. Then one notices that 
Ambassadors, especially to Washing- 
ton and Paris, are often taken from 
outside the ranks of the Diplomatic 
Service. Some of the larger financial 
Corporations have enormous Boards 
of Directors with men chosen from 
among the eminent in many callings. 
From my present vantage point, 
every prospect pleases and only 
what is immediately underfoot is 
vile. 


One of my Housemasters, ffynes- 
ffrench, is organizing a Welfare 
Club in the School, with lectures 
from factory inspectors, ete. This 
might well develop into an inter- 
school organization unless I nip it 
in the bud. He is an ambitious man; 
but it is rapidly becoming known 
that boys who play an active part in 
any organizations run by him will 
not only make little progress in 
school life but also get rather more 
than the average number of flog- 
gings. The Bugle Band have been 
shifted to the gravel outside his 


windows. Masters examining his 


classes at the end of term realize 
that if they value their security 
they will mark strictly. Twice he 
has got a lecturer down only to find 
that I have switched the period for 
School Societies to some other use: 
lecturers do not care for this. 


All the detail here is delegated 
and, provided I make an occasional 
incursion into a Form room, lose my 
temper publicly and flog where it 
can do me most good, [ have plenty 
of spare time. I have accepted an 
invitation to broadcast on Educa- 
tion as a Vocation, and this might, 
in time and after a good deal of 
exploration and action, lead to a 
Governorship of the B.B.C. The 
route I favour at the moment is 
getting one of the visiting Old Boys 
to fix me up as a witness before a 
couple of Committees. The next 
stage is actually sitting on Com- 
missions, and then a Chairmanship, 
with my name established as epony- 
mous hero of the Haywood Report. 
The great thing is to start the public 
thinking of you as something more 
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than a mere educational expert and 
then train them to think of you as a 
man who can do any job well. At 
this stage it is best to let your 
schoolmastering days be quietly 
forgotten: the young have served 
your purpose, 


R. G. G. Price 
a a 


TIME-TABLE 
in ereny and naiads haunt his 


chair 
While he sits dividing days 
Into allotments one hour square 
Pinned on green baize. 


Ghouls and goblins tell their terrors, 
Leprechauns and satyrs wink; 
He underlines their factual errors 

In scarlet ink. 


When a mermaid asks him whether 
He would care to kiss her lips 
He ties the answers up together 
With paper-clips. 
MARNE WILEMAN 
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Clothes and the Welfare State 


THE PURLIEUS OF 
WESTMINSTER 


jUR legislators are supposed to be a cross-section of 





jthe community and so, theoretically, anyone who 


wanted to get a complete idea of the clothes of the 
modern world could stand beside the paper-seller at 


| the mouth of Westminster Tube and gather all the 


information he required. Unfortunately, or fortunately, 
it is not quite so simple. Being a Member of Parliament 
is a specialized job, or at least Members of Parliament 
like to think so. It is a kind of profession, and professions 
notoriously develop a uniform of their own. And, 
after all, the clothes of modern man are themselves a 
uniform, and a visitor from Mars would probably con- 
clude that not only was there no difference between 
one Member of Parliament and another, but that there 
was no visible difference between a Member of Parlia- 
ment and the Man-in-the-Street. 

But the visitor from Mars would be wrong. The 
differences may be minute but they are there. Political 
opinions do show themselves in dress, even in the dress 
of those who are not politicians. Sit, for instance, in a 
Tube. A bus is no good: the back of a man’s neck has 
nothing to do with his political opinions; it merely 
shows his class—from the style of the haircut—and his 
tendency, or not, to die of apoplexy. It is the front 
of his neck that matters and that, of course, can only 
be studied in the Tube. 

Look at the collars and ties! Stiff collars, especially 
with old-fashioned points, are an infallible sign of 
conservatism. If a man has a collar which effectively 
prevents him from turning his head to the right or left 
(especially to the left), he is a True-Blue. If he wears 
a soft blue collar with a red tie, he is an old-fashioned 

tadical. Plus-twes go with this but they are almost 

extinct. If he wears a white collar with a loose bow 
held together by a gold ring he is probably the last of 
the Free Traders. If, on the other hand, he wears no 
tie at all and an open shirt he is definitely left-wing. 
Open throats have been left-wing ever since the days of 
Byron and Shelley. 

But we are allowing the Tube to carry us too far 
from Westminster. Let us return on the Inner Circle, 
and once more take up our stand with the newsvendor, 
or even cross the road and venture inside the Palace 
itself. 

We have arrived, of course, a little bit too late. 
If we could.have come here immediately after the First 
World War—yes! that was the time. For in the early 
years of the century everybody wore the same frock 
coat and top hat, with the notable exception, and 
portent, of Keir Hardie. But after 1918 there was a 
real mixture of old and new. Now, the top hats have 
almost vanished and the frock coats have gone com- 
pletely. It is all part of the general levelling—up or 
down, according to your own political predilections. 
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Modern Conservatives tend to divide themselves 
(perhaps they always did) into two sections, represented 
respectively by Town and Country. The townsmen 
look like lawyers—and probably are. At all events they 
affect the short black coat and striped trousers of the 
professional man. The countrymen—one is tempted 
to call them the squires—wear less formal clothes, 
although they are equally rigid within their own con- 
vention. “Good tweeds” are seen, but, of course, very 
discreet and rather dark, rather high-buttoned jackets 
and sometimes the new (or the old) narrow trousers. 
They bring with them a suggestion of the covey, a 
breath of the moors, even a hint of the stable. 

Of course they don’t go so far as to wear gaiters, 
The days are gone when a Coke of Norfolk could appear 
in Parliament, and even present a petition to King 
George III, dressed in the complete outfit of the 
country gentleman, just to show that he wasn’t pre- 
tending to be a courtier, but was, so to speak, the king 
of his own county—as, indeed, he came very near to 
being. 

The Socialists, too, in modern Parliaments, fall into 
two sections: the Intellectuals of the Party, and the 
Trades Unionists. The Intellectuals tend to look like 
lawyers—and probably are. They are, in fact, 
indistinguishable from their opposite numbers of the 
Conservative Party. 

But the Trades Unionists, and those who would like 
to be thought of as Trades Unionists, are another 
matter. They all seem to be trying to look like Ernie 
Bevin, and Ernie Bevin—as the periodic laments of the 
Tailor and Cutter bore witness—was not what would 
usually be called a well-dressed man, His clothes were 
of good sound material but they did not “espouse the 
figure.” They seemed to be inspired by an ideal of 
shapelessness: they stuck out in the most unexpected 
places, as if they had been elaborately bespoke for that 
very purpose. Perhaps there are tailors to-day who 
specialize in this sort of work. ‘ Misfit guaranteed, or 
money returned,” 

There seems to be a lamentable lack at present of 
the really individual eccentric. Even such a law unto 
himself as Sir Winston 
Churchill (who did once 
come to the House in his 
pyjamas) doesn’t wear his 
siren-suit on the Front 
Bench. 

At all events let us hope 

that we shall never see what 
was seen in the German 
teichstag in the early 
‘thirties: a whole block of 
members dressed exactly 
alike, in uniform, speaking 
with one voice, rising and 
sitting down together, voting 
asoneman. Parliament can 
survive almost any sartorial 
eccentricity. It can’t survive 
that. James LAVER 
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Monday, May 4 
Sirk WINSTON 
breezed into the 


CHURCHILL 
House of Commons 
attended by 
about the biggest 
retinue of junior 
ecretaries seen on the 
long time. He walked 
deliberately to the 
30x and, when the time 
came for him to answer questions, 
glanced benignly 
Opposition, 
Mr. ATTLeg, 


in his seat opposite, 


House of Commons: 
A Petition Refused 


Ministers and 
Floor for a 
and 
Dispatch 


slow ly 


across at the 


sitting well down 
feet on table, 
rose abruptly to make a point, while 
the P.M. was still standing, where- 
upon Sir Winston uttered the 
surprised and unconventional word 
Hul-lo!” which, by its very 
un-Parliamentariness, went over big. 
After this, nobody was sur- 
prised when, at the end of a 
statement on the position in Korea, 
Sir WINSTON exclaimed, not so very 
“Not so bad ! Which 
got him another round of applause. 
He was referring to the fact that the 
truce talks in Korea had made some 


sotlo voce 


progress and resisting a suggestion 
that the conduct of the negotiations 
should be taken from the soldiers 
and handed to the politicians and 
diplomats, It 
far made 


was the 
which he 
**not so bad.” 


progress 80 


regarded as 


Several odd items of information 
were given during the 
such as Sir ARTHUR SALTER’s modest 
announcement that he 
control events” 


afternoon, 


“could not 
and Mr. 
Mircutson’s equally arresting state- 


world 


ment that doughnuts are dearer and 
smaller than they used to be. It 
being that sort of afternoon, each 
of these items gained an ovation, 
Precisely thirty two assorted 
Members stayed to hear the debate 
on an Opposition demand that a 
petition from African Chiefs against 
the plan to federate Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
he referred to a Select Committee. 
Mr. JAMES Grirrtrus pleaded that 


brief 


neh 
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only thus could the apprehensions 
of the Chiefs and their people be 
allaved. 

But Mr. 
(having 


OLIVER LYTTELTON 
declared his intention to 
deal with the proposal ‘ 
the utmost frankness’’) replied that 
the Chiefs had refused all invitations 
to conferences on the federation 
plan and that the Opposition de- 
mand was ‘‘a most unhappy piece 
of Parliamentary tactics” and an 
‘ill-considered motion” intended to 
delay the federation plans. 
also a ‘‘creaking device” to bring a 
spurious unity to the Labour Party, 
and Mr. Lytre.tron then confided 


It was 


Oommiiogg 


Sir Artuur Sacrer: J can't control 
world events. 


that he was “hostile” 
a fact which Mr. 

have called 

of the obvious. 


to the motion 
Punch would 
once another glimpse 
The debate was a repetition of 
these two points of view in various 
words and by various Members and, 
in the end, the Opposition motion 
was defeated by 222 votes to 197 
Tuesday, May 5 
With a resigned air, their Lord- 
ships accepted back the Transport 


House of Lords: Bill, to consider 


Transport Bill 
House of Commons : 
Censure is Essayed 


Commons amend- 
ments to their 
But suffice it to 
say that they were talked of and 
wonderful to relate!—disposed of. 
Which re ally does seem to be the end 


own amendments. 
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in terms of 


of the Bill, except for the 
Assent making it an Act. 
Well, 


Commons were 


Royal 


end. For the 
having yet another 


almost the 


go, this time on a motion of censure 
on the Government for the 
had handled the Lords’ 
amendments when they were before 
the Commons 


way in 
which it 


Unconstitutional, 
un-Parliamentary, dictatorial, 
Hitlerian, bullying and tyrannical 
the Opposition declared the Govern- 
ment’s attitude to be. 
replied that it 
safeguarding the 
directly, 


The Govern- 
merely 
(and, in- 
the good name and fame) 
of Parliament by preventing the 
filibustering 


ment was 


time 


most and 
time-wasting, designed to hold up a 
Bill against which no 
argument could be 

All, in fact, according to the 
best Censure Motion pattern. Mr. 
MORRISON, 


shameful, 


convincing 
adduced. 


who moved the motion, 
was very serious about it, 
that the ¢ 
Chamber 


declaring 
rovernment sought single- 
“and the 
that.” Mr. 

who replied for the 
was much less serious, 


Government 
wrong Chamber at 
CROOKSHANK, 
Government, 
but pretty devastating, all the same. 

Why, he cried, was the Opposi- 
tion applying censure motions only 
to Parliamentary procedural points 
(this was the second in the present 
session) and ignoring other things 


had done? Why 


no censure motion, for instance, on 


the Government 


the Government’s housing record, 


or the de-rationing of eggs, sweets 
and so on? Why no complaint of 
in Family 


increased 


the increase Allowances, 


or of spending on the 
And why,oh! why, 
fact that the 
Government had failed, completely 
and utterly . . . to honour the 
Labour's Mr. ALFRED 
‘a million unemployed 
“Stuff and 
nonsense, and more nonsense than 
stuff,” said Mr. CrooksHaNnk, by 
way of summing up the Opposition 


case 


Social Services ? 


no censure on the 


promise ot 
2OREN + of 


by last Christmas?’ 
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Late at night, Mr. ANEURIN 
Bevan hinted at a drive by his 
Party for the abolition of the House 
of Lords, which he declared to be a 
mere “stooge” Tory appendage. 
The Labour followers seemed elated, 
the front benchers distinctly less 
enthusiastic. 
censure was defeated. 

Earlier, it had been announced 
that control of most steel is the 
latest restriction to go—forthwith. 

And, in the Lords, Lord Rrap- 
ING expressed the Government's 
disquiet about Communist activities 
in French Indo-China, just when 
things seemed to be improving in 
other parts of the world. The House 
clearly shared the disquiet. 


Wednesday, May 6 

The Bill to authorize the issue 
of an Order bringing about the 
Federation of 
Northern and 
Southern Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland was considered. 
It was the climax of two years and 
more of discussion, and to-day’s 
debate went on a long time. But, in 
the end, the Bill was passed. 

There was a loud cheer when 
Mr. ATTLEE announced that he and 


House of Commons: 
Central African 
Federation 


And the motion of 


his friends would do all they could 
to make the Federation a success, 
now that the die was cast. 

Earlier, the House refused per- 
mission to bring in a private Mem- 
ber’s Bill to transfer the licensing 
and disciplining of barristers from 
their Inns to the General Council of 
the Bar. It was made clear that it 
referred especially to the recent case 
of a barrister who had been sus- 
pended for criticizing the Lord 
Chief Justice. Barristers in the 
House were clearly agin it, some 
vociferously. 


Thursday, May 7 

Mr. Burer’s Budget to-day 
became the Finance Bill, with the 
same attacks and 
defences as be- 
fore. The House 
likes to talk about finance and Mr. 
But Ler clearly enjoys defending 
his Budgets, which he does with an 
easy jocularity, combined, 


House of Commons: 
Finance Bill 


very 


occasionally, with a searing flash of 
scornful anger. All the experts 
(self-styled and other) were in action. 
But, of course, the Bill got its 
second reading. 

Miss Horssrven, Education 
Minister, announced her “ goodwill” 
towards private research into spell- 
ing reform, but added that she did 
not propose to give it any pecuniary 
aid. 


Friday, May 8 

Dr. Mont Fouricr’s Simplified 
Spelling Bill, which had survived 
the perils of com- 
mittee stage, was 
withdrawn, so it 
did not face the hazards of report 
and third reading. But several 
other Members had a pleasant time 
with their little Bills; and Mr. Joun 
RopoeErs paid a graceful tribute to 
the denizens of the Press Gallery. 
The Bill proposing the establishment 
of a Press Council was withdrawn. 

Guy EpEN 


House of Commons : 
A Bill Goes Out 


Mr. Bevan, you're in the wrong half of the century!” 
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MAXISM 


Around Theatres. Max 


Hart-Davis, 30/- 


Beerbohm. 


T is no small achievement for 
occasional journalism to be 
readable after forty or fifty 

years. This volume contains nearly 

600 pages of theatrical 

criticism written for 

the Saturday Review, 

between 1898 and 

1910, where Max Beer- 

bohm succeeded G. B. 

Shaw, The wit 

good sense of 


and 
these 
pages is emphasized by 
the cloud of wearisome 
and cantankerous bom- 
bast that finally 
emerges from so much 
of Shaw’s writings. In- 
cidentally, it is sur- 
prising how little the 
early 20th century has 
been discussed in com- 
parison with the 
stream of works on the 
‘nineties. Here, for if 
example, we learn the 
feelings of a critic at the first 
night of Quo Vadis ?, Peter Pan, and 
The Passing of the Third *loor Back. 
In 1898 Mr. George tobey, 
“who was educated at Cambridge 
and is, in my opinion, one of the 
few distinguished men produced by 
Cambridge within recent years,” 
was already going strong. In point 
of fact Sir Max did not find the 
manner of such comedians—‘the 
Cambridge manner, I suppose” 
immensely sympathetic, except for 
Dan Leno, whose obituary notice 
is perhaps the most delightful of the 
essays collected here. Leno, “‘ whose 
theme was ever the sordidness of 
the lower middle class, seen from 
within,’ was a man of true genius; 
“the moment he capered on, with 
that air of wild determination, 
squirming in every limb with some 


deep grievance, that must be out- 

poured, all hearts were his _ 

... that face so tragic, with all the 

tragedy that is writ on the face of a 
baby-monkey .. .” 

“T have always thought,” writes 

Sir Max, “that the speech over 

Yorick’s skull would have 

much more poignant if Hamlet had 

given Horatio some specific example 

of the way in which 

the jester had been 

wont to set the table 

in a roar. We ought 

to have seen Hamlet 

convulsed with 

laughter over what he 

told, and Horatio try- 

ing to conjure up the 

ghost of a_ smile.” 

What a pity that Sir 


been 


Max does not himself 


offer some appropriate 
example of what 
Hamlet might recall! 
In dealing with 
Macbeth he does, how- 
ever, provide a little 
historical booby-trap. 
It would be interest- 
to know if it 
remained 
tioned for fifty-five years. 


has 
unques- 


“According to Aubrey the play 
was first acted in 1606, at ’lampton 
Court, in the presence of King 
James. It is stated that Hal 
Berridge, the youth who was to 
have acted the part of Lady Mac- 
beth, ‘ fellsudden sicke of a pleurisie, 
wherefor Master Shakespeare him- 
self did enacte in his stead.’ One 
wishes that Aubrey had given some 
account of the poet’s impersona- 
tion.” 

‘Stated’ this may have been, 
but not by Aubrey. One Mackyse 
Byerbohemme, Gent., (later dubbed 
Knight) may have contrived it 
and, after all, Shakespeare would 
have been forty-two! 

While on the subject of Shake- 
speare, the Beerbohm comment on 
the Bensons is worth quoting: 

“IT wish Mr. Benson would, in 
his very genuine devotion to 
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Shakespeare’s memory, ask him- 
self, whenever he is meditating anew 
production, ‘If the poet were alive 
to-day, and I were asked to dictate 
the cast, would he make me and my 
wife play the two leading parts? 
If not, which are the two parts he 
would assign to us?’”’ 

In rather the same manner, 
Sarah Bernhardt is taken to task 
for playing | Aiglon: 

‘Some years ago I found in a 
musical hall an ‘artiste’ made up as 
Faust on one side and Marguerite 
on the other singing ‘Notte d’Amor’ 
in alternate voice and profile. If 
Sarah had seen him, I am sure she 
would have taken the hint.” 

We are given a glimpse of 
George Alexander “wearing a wig 
that was evidently a mat of oakum 
woven by a convict.” Gerald du 
Maurier, playing in Bjérnson in 
1901 ‘‘as the Pastor’s son, had the 
kind of part in which a self-con- 
scious young Englishman would be 
bound to feel that he was making a 
fool of himself. . But Mr. du 
Maurier did nothing of the kind. 
Advancing years have made an 
artist of him.” Of W. B. Yeats: 

“There is a prologue to ‘The 
King’s Threshold,’ and in the 
printed copy of the play, Mr. Yeats 
notifies that this prologue was ‘not 
used in Dublin, as, owing to the 
smallness of the company, nobody 
could be spared to speak it.’ Of 
course, the pride of poverty is 
not in itself less ridiculous than the 
pride of wealth. But it has, for the 
London playgoer, at least, the 
charm of newness.” 

The essay, “ Literary Men on the 
Stage’”’ (1904), is one of the best. 

“The histrionic and the literary 
temperaments are of all tempera- 
ments furthest asunder. Actors, 

little in common with 
writers, see as little as possible of 
them. When an actor cast for 
the part of a literary man con- 
scientiously penetrates into literary 
circles to observe, he is very much 
disappointed. He 
make-up 


having so 


wants good 
something typical and 
sharply distinctive; and he looks 
for it in vain. Their art, unlike the 
actor’s, stamps no special seal upon 
their features and their gait. As 
for costume, and hair-dressing, the 


modern writer carefully shuns 
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anything in the way of specialism. 
His dearest ambition is to be taken 
forasoldier. His ambition is unful- 


filled; but he often succeeds in 
looking rather like a doctor. To 
make himself up rather like a 


doctor would be perhaps the most 
artistic course for an actor in the 
part of a literary man.” 
In fact Around Theatres is packed 
with good things. 
ANTHONY POWELI 


The People’s Duchess 


The Glitter and the Gold. Consuelo 
Vanderbilt Balsan. Heinemann, 15/- 
OME of the social solecisms and 

errors of taste which disfigured 

the earlier American edition of 

this work have fortunately been 
removed in the English edition. None 
the less, those of her English friends 
who like and admire her the most 
cannot but be grieved at the dis- 
ingenuous attitude which Madame 
Balsan seems to have adopted in her 
old age towards the social circles 
which féted and petted her during 
her thirty years’ sojourn in_ this 
country, and in which she voluntarily 
continued to revel long after the 
collapse of her first marriage. 

For instance, though she spent her 
youth in the Vanderbilt Marble House 
at Newport, Rhode Island, she 
seriously asks us to believe that it was 
not until after her marriage to the 
late Duke of Marlborough in 1895 
that she “received her first lesson in 
class consciousness.” 

Madame Balsan indulges herself 
in many criticisms of a man who has 
been dead for twenty years, and who 
was the father of her two sons; and 
it is painful to record that after a 
lapse of nearly sixty years, and in the 
sunset of her life, she finds it decent 
to criticize even his table manners. 

Madame Balsan frequently seeks 
to soften her criticism of the English 
ways and customs she encountered in 
Victorian and Edwardian society by 
referring to her ‘‘democratic prin- 
ciples.” It is plain from the context 
that, like so many Americans, when 
she writes “‘democratic’’ she means 
“egalitarian.” But her own account 
of her journeys with her parents, 
through the Mediterranean in a 
1,400-ton yacht and across India in 
the special train which her parents 
were forced to charter when their 
slumbers in the private sleeping-car 
attached to the regular train were 
disturbed by the shouting of the less 
privileged natives in the stations at 
which it halted, scarcely suggests an 
entirely egalitarian domestic back- 
ground. Indeed it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that she found fault with 
the plumbing at Blenheim, or com- 


plained that there were “only six 
housemaids.” 
One merit Madame Balsan did 





the otherwise frivolous and 


find in 
class-conscious circles into which she 


married—** the fine tradition of public 
service.” This tradition she sought to 
emulate; though she seems to have 
failed to detect that one aspect of 
this tradition is that those who up- 
hold it seldom prate about their 
good works. For she devotes some 
thirty pages to an account of the 
elegant slumming in which she in- 
dulged, particularly after her separa- 
tion from the Duke of Marlborough. 
It is only fair to add that this 
book was written for the American 
public, which requires that those of 
its citizens who have led expatriate 
lives should remain uncorrupted by 
the old-world feudalism of Europe, 
faithful to “the American way of 
life,” and be able to exclaim with the 
poet: 
“*Mid pleasures and palaces though 
we may roam 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place 
like home.” 
Moreover, stripped of these no doubt 
indispensable transatlantic — trim- 
mings, this book has much to com- 
mend it. It is gay, well-informed, 
varied and written in a lively style, 
as one would expect from a beautiful 
and cultivated American woman who 
had the advantage of living for 
nearly half a century in Europe. 
RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL 


Ring for Jeeves. P. G. Wodehouse. 
Herbert Jenkins, 9/6 

Convulsive attempts to modernize 
his farees leave Mr. Wodehouse’s 
virtues battered but in bloom. His 
latest is very funny, after a slow start. 
The plot is much as usual. His 
obsession with thefts of jewellery in 
country houses makes one wish he 
would-use in novels the inventiveness 
of his short stories. 

The book is ostentatiously set in 
what’ Mr. Wodehouse apparently 
imagines is the present. References to 
the Second World War are pains- 
takingly worked in. A baronet 1s a 
shopwalker in a multiple store and 





































































there is much talk of the upper 
classes having to earn their living. 
There is also an ex-globe-trotter who 
sprinkles his conversation with alleged 
Malayan; he talks continually of 
Kuala Lumpur, which Mr. Wode- 
house seems to consider the social 
centre of the Empire. These random 
stabs at recording social history 
increase the formalized unreality of 
the setting. R. G. G. P. 


Into Thin Air. Jack Iams. Gollancz, 10/6 

It is a document classified 
“Secret”? by the State Department 
which vanishes Into Thin Air. It 
vanishes from the Security-ridden 
studios of the Voice of America, and 
we feel keenly for foreign news editor 
Ed Tremont, technically guilty of its 
loss, who spends the rest of the book 
getting it back. The feverish, red- 
tape tangled atmosphere of “the 
Voice” is conveyed with alarming 
clarity and suspense. 

Mr. lams scorns the familiar 
thriller pattern of nineteen chapters 
packed with energetic confusion and a 
twentieth in which the reader, if he 
has stayed the course, learns what it 
has all been about: his formula is 
action, puzzlement and dénouement 
in repeated small doses, yet with the 
major puzzle never quite solved until 
the end, The author has a feeling for 
character and dialogue, a sufficiency 
of wit, and the trick of writing in the 
first person without seeming either a 
braggart or a booby. J.B. B. 


The Heir of Douglas. Lillian de la 
Torre. Michael Joseph, 18/- 


‘Heir or impostor?” asks Miss 
de la Torre in this racy account of 
the most notorious Scottish eight- 
eenth century cause célébre. It cost 
half a million in modern money and 
involved, among many = famous 
characters, James Boswell. Was 























Archibald Douglas Lady Jane Steu- 
art’s son? The rightful heir to her 
brother, the crazy and malignant 
Duke of Douglas? Or a French 
peasant boy, foisted on the great 
world? Swarthy and imperturbable, 
the young man certainly had little of 
the Douglas charm and fire. But 
poor Lady Jane had shown him 
singular devotion. It was felt that she 
ought to know. 

The Scottish Judges decided 
against the claimant. Thanks in part 
to the efforts of Boswell, the English 
judges reversed the decision. Against 
all but decisive proof they defended 
“that great principle of law-—filia- 
tion.” On that, they pointed out, 
we all depend. The Douglas heir was 
vindicated and lived to be seventy- 
nine. 

Miss de la Torre depicts a 
Hogarthian scene. It ranges from the 
mad Douglas Duke and his Duchess, 
who managed her husband by scream- 
ing with rage on the floor, to the 
midwives and washerwomen of Paris. 
Here is nothing subtle, but plenty 
that is shady and entertaining. Hap- 
pily the eighteenth-century doctors 
could not take a blood test, or the 
intriguing mystery could probably 
have been solved. J.E.B. 


Save Me the Waltz. Zelda Fitzgerald. 
Grey Walls Press, 10/6. 

Zelda Fitzgerald was wife of Scott 
Fitzgerald, author of that brilliant 
American novel The Great Gatsby. 
Their marriage was beset with 
tragedy, and not only did she lose her 
reason, but finally perished in the fire 
that destroyed the institution in 
which she was confined. Save Me the 
Waltz (published in America in 1932), 
her one book, tells some of the story 
of their married life together, many of 
the incidents being recognizable from 
her husband’s novels, 
Tender is the Night. 

She was beautiful, and there can 
be no doubt that she possessed an 
uneasy talent, lacking direction, that 
made it hard for her to exist beside a 
writer of Fitzgerald's gifts. Some of 
the light dialogue at the beginning of 
this story is extremely amusing, and 
the account of her own efforts to 
become a ballet dancer, also drawn 
from life, is done with great skill and 
feeling. A novel that has an interest 
of its own, but should certainly not 
be missed by all admirers’ of 
Fitzgerald. ae De 


especially 


The Face Beside the Fire. 
van der Post. 


Laurens 
Hogarth Press, 12/6 
An uneven novel this, about 
the spiritual development of David 
Michaeljohn, a young South African 
painter who has an emotionally 
thwarted childhood, marries for pity 
and then meets a woman he can love. 
The opening is much the best part of 


the book, with the metallic brightness 
and beauty of the South African 
scene wonderfully well created as 
background to David’s boyish suffer- 
ings and acute painterly perceptions. 
The author’s descriptive power is as 
evident here as in his remarkable 
account of spiritual travel, Venture to 
the Interior; and he has also the rare 
gift of being able to describe con- 
vincingly a painting, and a painter’s 
process of creation. 

The book’s quality declines 
sharply when it shifts to London 
and to David’s marriage with prissy 
long-nosed Helena, The subsequent 
account of his semi-mystical love for 
a lady rather unfortunately named 
Alis Denysse does nothing to mend 
matters. A book that has begun with 
a brilliant evocation of South Africa 
ends with David, “drunk with dew of 
inevitable dawn,” deciding to marry 
Alis and “paint the day at dawn 
forever a rosy-fingered virgin and 
bride-to-be.” J.S. 


The Silent World. J. Y. 
Hamish Hamiiton, 18}- 

Captain Cousteau, a gunnery 
officer in the French Navy, has so 
revolutionized man’s access to the 
sea-bed, that what was once an 
experience open only to a cumber- 
somely attired diver on the end of a 
rope is now possible for anyone who 
feels inclined to try it. The first 
illustration in Cousteau’s book appro- 
priately shows him and his family 
taking their Sunday under-water 
walk. Due to Cousteau’s invention, 
a self-contained device consisting of 
compressed-air cylinders, man 


Cousteau. 


can 
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now move about the sea almost as 
freely as a fish. A whole new world, of 
extraordinary richness and beauty, 
has therefore been suddenly made 
accessible. 

Already a formidable literature 
exists, among whose exponents are 
Hans Hass, an Austrian, with two 
quite startling books to his credit, 
and Philippe Diolé, whose L’Aven- 
ture Sous-marine is an intellectual’s 
view of the diver’s medium, an 
account of its poetic fascination as 
well as a history of diving. Cousteau’s 
book is neither an ‘‘adventure”’ book 
nor a synthesis of the various aspects 
of its subject. However, it contains 
enough of both to satisfy most 
people while at the same time getting 
on with its main job of describing 
the Undersea Research Group of the 
French Navy. It is the most 
authoritative book of its kind likely 
to be written. A. R. 


AT THE PLAY 


Antony and Cleopatra 
(MEMORIAL THEATRE, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON) 

Tartuffe—-(Sv. JAMES’S) 


T7E have so often grumbled at 
A\Y the distortion of Shakespeare by 
modern producers that it is a 
pleasure to be able to say that Mr. 
GieN Byam SHAw’s Antony and 
Cleopatra is a model of sensitive pre- 
sentation, in which Shakespeare is 
allowed to speak for himself and the 
poetry and magnificence go un- 
cluttered by mechanical cleverness. 
MoT LEY has left the stage refreshingly 
clear, flanking it by simple pillars. A 
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wide sweep of the eyclorama is visible, 
to give us in splendid effects all the 
gradations of a Mediterranean sky. 

As a harmony of two characters 
| suppose that Shakespeare made his 
greatest demands in this play. No- 
body has ever been entirely satisfied 
by both the Antony and the Cleopatra. 
In this production I think we come as 
near perfection— which is to say less 
far away from it—as we can reason- 
ably hope to do in a mere life-time. 
Mr. MicHAEL REDGRAVE has never, 
to my mind, been so good. His Antony 
is extremely impressive, and for 
the right reasons; he is not just a 
world figure making a fool of himself 
for a woman, but an intensely human 
being in the throes of an agonizing 
tug-of-war between passion and duty. 
In this sense, of lacking humbug, it is 
an unusually honest Antony. And it 
has a splendour of feeling and speech 
that for once lifts the poetry superbly. 
Surprisingly, it doesn’t move us very 
much; or perhaps not surprisingly, 
for at the back of our minds is always 
the pricking knowledge that to save 
himself Antony has only to pack his 
bag and go. 

With Miss Peaay Asncrorr we 
reach debate. There is nothing she 
cannot express by her exquisite 
acting, except emotion on a large 
scale; as a result her Cleopatra is 
beautifully conceived but in a small 
focus. Set beside Mr. RepGRAVE’s 
bigger and lustier portrait it becomes 
a miniature of fine workmanship, 
containing all the essence of Cleopatra 
but missing the element of tempest. 

Those who hold that Hnobarbus is 
the true nub will find little to com- 
plain of in Mr. Harry ANpDREWws, 
whose soidierly performance is shot 
by such intelligence and warmth that 
the poetry comes as naturally as the 
final anguish. About the Cesar I 
have a minor reservation. Mr. 
Marius Gortnc plays him with a 
brisk precision which is admirable, 
but his boyish hair-cut, bright blue 
eyes and toga combine awkwardly 
to suggest a keen young saint in a 
hurry. That this is an unfortunate 
product of circumstances, and not 
Mr. GorRING, is proved when he puts 
on a wreath, and the impression 
disappears. 


I wish that in the most courteous 
way possible the company from the 
Comédie Frangaise could be kid- 
napped and kept here for a long 
season. Its Tartuffe is an unforget- 
table delight. There can be no greater 
treat in the theatre than to see a play 
as good as this taken by actors whose 
work is finished down to the last faint 
raising of an eyebrow. Once again I 
was struck—as I was during the 
Italian visit the other week—-by the 
way in which, in continental com- 
panies of this order, even the minor 








characters go on acting all the time. 
The added force this gives is in- 
calculable. 

The Tartuffe of M. FrrRNanp 
LEpovwx is not the one to which we 
are accustomed. The hypocrisy is 
open, and Tartuffe seems a little tired 
of it, coming even to seduction as if 
it were part of an old and rather 
boring routine; he loses something, 
but the irony is delicious. As Orgon 
M. Louis SEIGNER is in exact con- 
trast, a plethoric muddler lovably 
devoid of humour. Mlle. Beatrice 
Bretry makes a peasant whirlwind 
of Dorine the maid—a_ wonderful 
performance—Mlle. ANNIE Ducaux 
plays Elmire with the most delicate 
detachment, and M. Henri ROLLAN’s 
Cléante would certainly have seen 
through Tartuffe from the start. 
Among the many merits of M. 
LEDOUX’s production is some fascina- 
ting yellow lighting for the family 
conference, giving the richness of a 
Rembrandt. 


Recommended 
For light occasions, Dear Charles 
(New), with Yvonne Arnaud well 
suited, A Woman of No Importance 
(Savoy), minor Wilde crisply handled, 
and Airs on a Shoestring (Royal 
Court), neat intimate revue. 
Eric Keown 


AT THE PICTURES 
oO Due Soldi di Speranza— 
Turn the Key Softly 

HE film is called Due Soldi 
di Speranza (Director: Renato 
CASTELLANI) and the English title 
is Two Pennyworth of Hope; it 
was shown here briefly last year and 
iz now being given a run. It should 
have a good one, for it has all the 
Italian virtues of humanity, gaiety, 
character, “warmth” and delight in 
the business of living. One doesn’t 






































































judge it by rigid wsthetic standards: 
it never sets out to be a work of con- 
scious art, it is merely concerned to 
tell a simple, amusing village love- 
story in the easiest and least pre- 
tentious way. For instance the action 
is constantly advanced by nothing 
more than the obvious,  trouble- 
saving device of an off-screen com- 
mentator who says ‘The next morn- 
ing Antonio went—” or “Antonio 
decided to ‘emigrate’ to Naples” or 
something still more explanatory and 
perhaps even moralizing. 

In an ordinary film one would be 
very critical of this; it is the business 
of the film to tell its story in images 
and action, not in descriptive words, 
however well illustrated. But here 
the strength and freshness and oddity 
of the characters, the feeling for 
atmosphere and place (the scene is a 
village near Naples)—all these in- 
stantly renew the air of reality each 
time the narrating voice might be 
expected to have weakened it. ‘The 
device, so far from being a recurring 
irritation or even a matter for de- 
liberate indulgence, becomes hardly 
noticeable to anyone not on the alert. 

The central character is a cheerful 
returned soldier in search of work and 
pursued by a determined girl who is 
the daughter of the local manufac. 
turer of fireworks; the story is a string 
of snapshots of his difficulties in odd 
job after odd job. He can never make 
anything for himself out of these 
because his formidable mother always 
sends to collect his pay long before 
they are finished. She of course docs 
not want to lose him as a bread- 
winner; and the girl’s father also 
objects to the marriage. In the end, 
disregarding opposition, the pair go 
off together with nothing but ‘‘two- 
pennyworth of hope”’. A simple, 


comic, sprawling mixture of trivial 
incidents transformed by the natur- 
ally good acting of a non-professional 


[Due Soldi di Speranza 


Carmela—Mania Fiore 


cast in a real village, perceptively 
directed; cheering as well as enter- 
taining. 


I don’t advance this as anything 
more than a personal prejudice, but 
it does seem to me that such stories 
as T'urn the Key Softly (Director: 
Jack Lege)—though I haven’t read 
Joun Bropuny’s original novel 
almost write themselves. A group of 
characters, essentially (as presented 
here anyway) types, are connected by 
an artificial situation and circum- 
scribed by a fixed period of time, and 
the fairly easily imaginable things 
that happen are reported. I don’t 
say the things couldn’t be transfigured 
by a spark of genius in the telling, 
all I say is that they never are 
because genius would have chosen 
some more stimulating theme. Here 
the formula is to pick three women 
whose only point in common is that 
they are all released from Holloway 
at the same time, and see what hap- 
pens to them in twenty-four hours, 
allowing their paths to cross a bit and 
working up a chase for the climax. 
The best point about this film—and 
it makes a lot of difference—is the 
skilful use of London scenes; these 
alone tinge the narrative with some 
reality. The characters, though 
competently played by YVONNE 
Mircnet,t, KatrHiteeN HARRISON, 
JOAN COLLINS and others, are people 
you know well— in films— already; but 
then you may be among the enormous 
number of moviegoers who seem to 
regard that as a recommendation. 

* * 7 * * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

In London is a new 3-D one called 
House of Wax, which exploits the 
process to horrify and shock, and is 
otherwise poor stuff. For those 
capable of appreciating less shattering 
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Scotch Fiddle Faddle. 

Scotnanp has recently been complaining of her position in the 
Royal Arms; but when we look at her disgraceful d 
cannot help feeling that she should be able to keep her own legs 
before she talks about her position in the arms of Royalty 
however, admit that she has at least one ground of complaint; for, if 
in the Royal shicld Ireland is allowed a quarter for her Harp, surely 
Scotland might ask another quarter for her Scotch Fiddle, 
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runkenness, we 


We must, 








effects: another new one (flat), The 
Story of Gilbert and Sullivan. The 
delightful Les Belles de Nuit (8/4/53) 
continues, and the impressive Diary 
of a Country Priest. 

Noteworthy releases: Kon-Tiki, 
the original record of the expedition, 
photographed on the spot, and fas- 
cinating for that reason; and The 
Naked Spur (22/4/53), a good Western. 

RICHARD MALLETT 


AT THE OPERA 
¥ 1 Irmelin 
4 (New THEATRE, OxFoRD) 
HERE are limits to the silliness 
that even an opera libretto may 
be permitted, and De.ius’s own 
book for Irmelin sweeps past them 
with the effortless ease of a Bannister 
or a B.R.M. This version of the old 
legend of the princess and the swine- 
herd is couched in verse like this: 
I gaze o’er the valley from my room in 
the tower, 
Whilst the sun sinks lower and lower 
and this: 
Am I dreaming, 
Only dreaming ? 
Are these moonbeams 
O’er me streaming ? 


Only a richly dramatic score 


could see it through, and this, of 


course, DELIUS was unable to supply. 
The music of JIrmelin, though en- 
chanting at almost any given moment, 


— ee 
WMORN/NE 








deubsas 


Tow | 
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glides along for nigh on three hours, an 
endless summer night on the river, 
with hardly a change of mood or even 
of pace. 


The composer does manage 
a kind of synthetic Yo-ho-hoery for 
the robbers’ chorus in Act II: 

We drink to old Rolf 

Our reckless chief : 

All hail to old Rolf : 

May he never come to grief ! 


but when a moment later the robbers’ 
molls enter, singing songs of de- 
bauchery, the music suggests an orgy 
of such delicate refinement that it 
might simply be recording the appear- 
ance of another first cuckoo. 

Sir THomas BrEECHAM secured a 
miraculously good performance of 
this oddity, both from orchestra (the 
Royal Philharmonic) and singers. 
EDNA GRAHAM as the eponymous 
princess sang with a white, true voice 
that matched the part well, and 
THomas Rounp gave a _ resonant 
account of Nils the swineherd. Sir 
THoMAS himself was obviously much 
moved, rallying his orchestra with 
great cries and assuring an enthusi- 
astic audience from the stage after- 
wards that he was determined, “for 
the credit of the country,” that this 
English opera should be performed 
all over the world. 

May there be no ill-omen in the 
fact that he has chosen to launch it 
frora Oxford, the traditional home of 
lost causes. B. A. YouNG 
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Another important and engrossing 
series begins on May I|7 in 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 
x 








ml 


THE HISTORY, 
ROMANCE AND MYSTERY 


OF THE CROWNING 
by Garter King of Arms 


The origins, romance and mystery of the Coronation 
will be explained in an important new series of articles 
written specially for THE SUNDAY TIMES by the 
Hon. Sir George Bellew, Garter King of Arms, who is 
the Earl Marshal’s chief executive in planning the 
ceremonial. The historic continuity of the ceremony, and 
significance of each act, the purpose of each part of the 
priceless regalia, is explained in readable, unacademic 
form. The setting in the Abbey, the ceremony itself, and 
the procession which precedes it are all described and 


explained with unequalled authority. Throughout the 
series the reader traces the golden thread of what the 
author calls “the unchanging pattern.” Here is a fascin- 
ating story of a thousand years of British Monarchy. 

This will undoubtedly prove the most authoritative 
series of articles on the Coronation to appear in any news- 
paper. All radio listeners and television viewers will find 
that Garter’s scholarly account will provide an invaluable 
background of information for Coronation Day 
programmes. 











T™ reputation and influence of THE 
SUNDAY TIMES have always been unique 
in British journalism. Now, every week, 
it is finding many new readers, extending 
its influence among the younger generation 
and consolidating its reputation with their 
elders. Why ? Because it is a newspaper 
which moves with the times. Its news 


services, both home and foreign, are and 
always have been unrivalled. Its reviews 
of books, plays, films, music and the arts 
generally are and always have been un- 
surpassed. But over and above these 
things, and all its other famous weekly 
contributions, from finance to fashion, 
from gardening and country life to radio 


Order your copy of THE SUNDAY TIMES 


and travel, is the spirit of the paper 
humane, ever young, ever progressive. 

THE SUNDAY TIMES has no use for mere 
pedants or doctrinaires. Every week it 
enriches the minds of its readers in a 
hundred ways. That is one reason why 
THE SUNDAY TIMES is the most discussed 
of all Sunday newspapers. 


today & make certain 
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“ This, ladies and 
gentlemen, is the 
boomerang with 
which the late Lord 
Eustace severed bis 
right ear — and that is lis 
the croquet mallet with which Her Ladyship foiled 
a ladder gang last night...We then proceed to the 
secret Passage which now unfortunately leads to the 
new Gas Works...Finally, having viewed the haunted 
stables,we partake ofa well-earned glass of Rose’s Lime 
Juice—which,as the advertisements say, quenches the 
thirst and cools the system, purifies the blood and 
p> keeps the complexion clear. This way please...” 
ROSE’S LIME JUICE 


rior £ es thirst worth while 
LONG OR SHORT PLAIN OR wlan ak 


ROSE S FRUIT SQUASHES; Orange,Lemon andGrape-) 

fruit. Made from the finest fruit juices Rose’ s\t- = 
Squashes are delicious and economical for long \\"%& 
and short drinks. All good grocers stock Rose’s. «1 






































UNDERWEAR oP I api. } ae 
SOCKS ‘ [ep | a. «2 - 
KNITWEAR 

SHIRTS 


es Gr Goddard's 
fv him 7 | PD Viale»: Re, OU EY. 


GLOVES 
SWIMWEAR 


fer 


STOCKINGS 
UNDERWEAR 
KNITWEAR 
GLOVES 
BLOUSES 
SWIMWEAR 


: lhe feitte Of the . Seldadeaiitte 


NO OTHER POLISH IS QUITE THE SAME 
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THERE’S no more restful 

way to enjoy the golden hours 

of sunshine than relaxed on 

one of these attractive Li-Lo 

Air-Beds. They’re buoyant 

and superbly comfortable and 

they protect you from damp 

\ and dirt. At home in your own 

garden, out on country picnics, 

or away on seaside holidays, 

they are a boon to the whole 

family. Li-Lo Air-Beds are 

light, easily carried, quickly 

inflated, hard wearing. They 

pack away into a small space. 

So, don’t let summer take you 

unawares—get a Li-Lo now! 

From most sports shops 
and stores. 





In case of difficulty write or 
telephone us for your nearest 
stockist. 











|) 
P. B. COW AND COMPANY REGENT 7401 





LIMITED, I2 HAY HILL, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, 





W.I. 
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Fadeless linens a Old Bleach 


in lovely colours as FURNISHING FABRICS 


cotton repps for 


curtains and chairs 


Send for samples of the colour ranges of 
both fabrics, and the name of your 
nearest dealer to (Department S.4) 


Old Bleach Furnishings Ltd. Randalstown, N., Ireland 
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The Finest Family 
Health Drink in the World 


Ribe 


BLACKCURRANT JUICE 
tights fatigue! 


Natural Vitamin C for Vitality! Cane sugar, fruit sugar and 
glucose for Energy! That’s RIBENA~— made from blackcurrants, 
richest of all fruits in natural Vitamin C. It’s a “must” for 
children. Adults need it too. 


Does he sleep on 
his way to work? 


: : Young people nowadays are often “yawny”, 

Lovely meals, lashings of hot a | even ty the dnaer os. The cause on :* 
water, open-fire comfort — and a lack of Vitamin C in the diet. As a Govern- 
all for about 1/- a day! I'll \ ¥ | if es ne eg mh Samosa 

- : : of Vitamin C will make all the differ- 

tackle Dick about it to-night. y, MA, | ence between that dreaded feeling i 
of exhaustion and a feeling of exu- 
berant good health’’. Remember, 
the body cannot store Vitamin C, 
so take RIBENA twice daily. 


Radiation 3 Rh apsody 


** My dear, you make me green 
with envy. We ought to have _ 





: a Concentrated — Dilute to taste 
“By 


Xe 3/3d. From YOUR Chemist, 
TaN IS tile. a bottle K Store or Grocer NOW. 


Contains not less than 20 mgms. Vitamin C per fluid oz. 
MADE BY CARTER’S OF COLEFORD 
“ You see, dear, our old cooker 
simply eats fuel. It really would 
pay us to have an up-to-date 
model. Now, I know the very 
one— it uses less fuel than our 
sitting-room fire!” 








QUALITY SALT 
QUALITY TIN 





This is the Radiation 
model we chose— 


the YORKSEAL 
A good-looking, easy-to- 
manage cooker incorpor- 
ating an open-and-close 
fire that burns economic- 
ally day and night on coal, 
coke, anthracite, etc., and 
provides constant hot 
water. Simple control 
switch for obedient oven 
heat and open-fire burn- 
ing. Labour-saving 
LEXOS porcelain enamel 
finish inside and out. 








V Approved by the 
Ministry of Fuel & Power . / vital 


Radiation 


SOLID FUEL COOKERS AND HEATERS 
to solve your fuel problem 


Particulars of al! Radiation models and names of your nearest chists from: Radi 
Group Sales Led. Leeds 12. (Dept. PYL) PALMER MANN & CO. LTD., SANDBACH, CHESHIRE 















Cooking’s a 
thrill- 


now I have a | | 












Kenwood in my. 


kitchen ! 














iV... home-proud housewives everywhere are ac- 
claiming the Kenwood Electric Chef, the multi-job 





food preparing machine which puts joy into the 
kitchen . . . a new thrill into cooking . . . at the flick 


of a switch . .. in a fraction of the time! 









THE KENWOOD ELECTRIC CHEF DOES THESE THINGS :— 
WHIPS souffles, sweets, meringues, cakes - BEATS eggs, sponges 
and batters + MIXES all kinds of cakes and puddings—even the 
heaviest fruit pudding + PUREES vegetables and dried and fresh 
fruits * BLENDS beverages, sauces, mayonnaise + JUICES fruits 
CREAMS vegetables for soup + MINCES meat and fish + MIXES | 





cocktails » PEELS potatoes + GRINDS coffee - PREPARES baby foods. 


Plus 101 other kitchen jobs 
which save time and money. 


WRITE NOW for the illustrated 
Kemwood booklet containing full 
details, plus 10 exciting recipes. 
From Kemwood Electrics Ltd. 
(Dept. A2), 26, North Audley St., 
London, W.1. 


Kenwood 








“YOUR SERVANT MADAM! 





THE WORKLD’S MOST VERSATILE KITCHEN HELP 
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OHN PE sone 






Supreme triumph 
of bedding crafts- ‘ 
manship — pocketed 

spring interior mattress 
































and cane-edge sprung 4it. bin, £47-10-6 
divan covered with a special an. £35- 7-6 
Coronation damask in Royal PEE pe 

Blue, Maroon or Gold. ts wanegh orto chelee 


13 Brompton Road, KNIGHTSBRIDGE S.W.3 Phone: KN 1777 
or from any JOHN PERRING Branch:— 


KINGSTON-on-Thames (Main Furniture Showrooms) JACKAMANS Lid 





WORTHING GUILDFORD STAINES EAST SHEEN SOUTHEND 
OXFORD TOOTING SLOUGH WOKING HOUNSLOW 
CHICHESTER TWICKENHAM READING RICHMOND GRAYS 





Better still 
with 


SARSON’S 


VIRGIN VINEGAR 










) 
Pas SONS 
%," VINEGAR 


0 ead 
















FINEST 
MALT 





BRINGS OUT THE FLAVOUR Sai 





BY APPOINTMENT 
MERCERS OF WOOLLEN CLOTH TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


Ask your tailor to show you John G. Hardy worsteds — the best in a man’s world 
OR COME AND SEER THESE MAGNIFICENT CLOTHS FITTINGLY DISPLAYED LN OUR SHOWROOMS AT 


STREET REGENT 


4 NEW BURLINGTON 





STREET LONDON WI 
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SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR 
BRITISH ISLES ring to your notice the 


| THE OUTSTANDING 
| DICTATING MACHINE 
| OF TODAY 


Demonstration given without obligation. 
| Write or ’ phone to 


RUYAL 


TYPEWRITERS 


Head Office: 
27 BANKSIDE, LONDON, S.E.! 
Telephone: WATerloo 7551/8 


Branches and agents in — cities Ph. the British Isles 











SHERRY 
worthy of your 
CORONATION 
ENTERTAINMENT 


| 
Be it for a few friends or a formal gather- | 
ing, sherry is the apéritif par excellence | 
for your Coronation parties. Especially | 
*Pintail’, a quite exceptional pale dry| 
sherry selected at Jerez by Matthew | 
Gloag and Son Ltd., of Perth, Scotland, | 
importers of fine Sherries since 1800. You | 
are confidently invited to send a 42/4d| 
cheque for the special trial package of | 
two bottles of ‘Pintail’——the 
sherry right worthy of the 
loyal toast. 


For future reference 
one dozen bottles, 
carriage paid £12 


Pintail 


-CLEVELAN >» 


lders of Bi we ages Sbyxcators 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD.| 


Perth, Scotland Established 1800 Ag / ty { 


Ample space and crane 
capacity is available for 
any erection required( 





RHEUMATISM 
EASE 


and DISPEL the PAIN 


WITH 


ELLIMAN’S 
EMBROCATION 


Price 1/10 and 2/10 per bottle everywhere 








TIMBER FLUID 
KILLS 


WOODWORM 


R ENTOKIL 


All prices from 3/3 per 8 oz. bottle up to 27/6 
per gall. Complete Ourfic (Injector and 16 oz. 
bottle of fluid) 10/6. Obtainable from stock- 
ists everywhere. For expert advice call or 
write The Woodworm & Dry Rot Centre 
(6), 23 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


Tel.: Langham 5455/6 








Also use Rentokil Furniture Cream, the only 
Insecticidal Polish, 1/3 and 2/3 per bottle. 


| RENTOKIL LTD., Fetcham, Leatherhead, Surrey 


THN dh stely ork 





More Sheets - 
Better 


You buy wisely 











| when you wy J EVES’ 
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{| PLASTIC-COVERED FLEXIBLE STEEL 
ARDEN WIRE 


: There is no better and 
a I) cheaper way of training 
- a) Tomato plants, Peas, Beans, 
p and every other climber, 
TRAINING | ¢ A hy, under glass or out of doors, 
PURPOSES FA Z Z than with this amazingly 
me Saee= — efficient plastic - covered 

steel wire. 








PEAS, BEANS, 
TOMATOES, 
RASPBERRIES, ° P Send 
very Farm, Garden, . st 
LOGANBERRIES, Allotment, Workshop or Factory can find 
GRAPES, A THOUSAND USES FOR THIS WONDERFUL WIRE 
ROSES, This flexible, strong, almost invisible wire is being offered 
CARNATIONS, **? fraction of its original cost. Weather proof, rot-proof 
* and insect proof, it will last for years in any position. 
WALL PLANTS, immensely strong, it is not ‘ springy ' and can be tied into 
| and all the smallest knots, or twisted into loops with the fingers. 
| CLIMBERS Once put into place it stays * put '’. 
; 500 feet 3,000 feer 
Send for illustrated and : ? 
instructive leaflet. 5/- 7 ae 25/- gr rho 2” . 








SPECIAL : 5 Drums (15,000 feet), 
Ry Cn we) | 6h COnen 46.0.0 carr. paid. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or cash refunded in ful! 


The NEW LONDON ELECTRON WORKS Ltd. 


Fly away on (85) EAST HAM LONDON.E.6 )iff2"°" 


OBTAINABLE AT WOOLWORTHS 











holiday by KLM | : - 
1’S A HOLIDAY ALL THE WAY Its a nice 


. 
KLM’s fast Convairliners bring the neighbourhood —we do a good, steady family 
j > J 


pleasures of the Continent to within business here. And I sell more Whitbread than any other light 
a few hours of your door. With two ale. Maybe they like the clean—some call it ‘well-hopped’— 
__ Stewardesses aboard each 300 m.p.h. j Z flavour. But then I hear talk of its perfect condition—every 
aircrast, frequent schedules. ;.and friendly bottle fresh and brilliant in the glass, That must be because all 
helpful service, you will find the KLM way Whitbread’s Pale Ale is bottled ‘by the brewer. Whatever the 
of travel something quite special — your reason, people don’t mind paying a littlemore for superb quality. 
UW whole trip will be a holiday all the way. My customers say— 
Gots tan coor. cf ~fiichwars 10 Holiday, Atreed” 7G the best of the light ales is a 


Dutch Airlines, 202/4 Sloane Street, sw! and at 


Se, AS, WHITBREAD 
ristol and Dublin. | 
Mi dd | 
aN 


OY, 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 


WHITBREAD & CO. LTD. 27 BRITANNIA STREET, KING’S CROSS, LONDON, WC! 
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| Keep in trim with ALSTONS 


RUBBER REDUCING 


CORSETS for Men 


Relaxed muscles and spreading waistlines 
need the Alstons all-rubber corset de- 
signed—exclusively for men—to take 
inches off the waist and hip measure- 
ments. Comfortable, hygienic, with no 
feeling of constriction — you can bend, 
stretch and move with perfect freedom. 
No uncomfortable bones, no understrap- 
ping—due to the nature of the material 
it will not ride up or wrinkle. 








G4. For the heavier man. G2. For the normal pe eee 
‘This style extends 4in. above 


tt ¥" caer ¢ figure. ‘This gently moulding, pull- 
1 Wais’ o ive & c . 

Masha ah well poh Tagg on garment gives perfectly adequate 
line. Fitted with full-length | support for tired stomach muscles 
f hook side fastening. Fitted with a 9 in. zip fastener. 
ORANGE 6O0/- 40/- 
OR LEMON % Made to Measure in Two Styles. Send money order, with next-to- 
skin Waist and Hip measurements, stating style preferred, to :— 


ALSTONS CORSETRY, (Dept. PU/G), 19, Seaside Road, Eastbourne 


| CATARRH 


ZYTOCIN can bring very helpful relief to 
sufferers from Catarrh. It is pure concentra- 
ted extract of Garlic (one of the oldest natural 
remedies) activated by patented catalytic 
process. 

Odourless * Tasteless * Digestible 


Try ZYTOCIN to-day ! 
63 Tablets 5/- 21 Tablets 1/It 


re, 4 S: BAzytocin 
Your lawn , , ‘ j From Boots, Timothy Whites & ‘Taylors 
" P bi /; | and other leading chemists. Or post 3d. from 
wan | | S°MoN, Larne seses, 2) 


Lovely lawns. the crowning glory of 


ADE-to-measure shirts by post at 

P ready-made price - 49/6 with two 

a he gracious homes, can only look their : Trubenised collars; collar attached = 
er ‘ | Ladies shirts tailored in same materials 42/-. 

best with the velvety finish imparted Range of 30 finest quality woven poplins 























and sports range sent free on request with 

WOVEN NAME TA PES bya Ransomes precision built mower. Made self-measurement chart and simple order 
\ NA! N secting 

by the pioneers of hand. motor and gang mowers — 





| THE H.L, SEWING CO., 
CASH'S OF COVENTRY | Ask your ironmonger for particulars | | High Lane, Nr. Stockport, Cheshire. 











Whether in rolls, flat packets 


LIABILITY. Ransomes 7 Veo 
is YOURS hia Porton MOWERS. wala 


with 2-jtroke or 4- k : : 
Sti floors are dangerous and 4 pe ca Hondimodole 90 sult is the best value Toilet Paper 
uneeceer y: — who hold posi- | all requirements P 
tions of r bili 
pg ae dings, Offi 


Su THE WEBLEY M. Mx Il AIR RIFLE 
ces, 1 sane, oF te their homes \\ Ye i required 1 























should insist that a non-slip polish 

is used as part of their duty to MINOR MOTOR MOWER. A 

j unite low-priced motor mower with 

single-lever control. Cuts |,000 os 

FURMOTO ¢ Serres casi Racy and similar 
mcg os FLOOR CREAM " 


petrol. Sizes 12 in. 14 in, and vermin can be destoyed 
J 18 in. cut by this extremely accurate and power- 
Sole Manufacturer | ful Air Rifle. Ideal for Target Practice. 
Furmote Chemical Cop vermtonRd., | | RANSOMES SIMS @ JEFFERIES LTD, ORWELL WORKS. IPSWICH vile Sar Gomerenive Sane 
i 


WEOLEY & SOOTY LTO., 174 WEAMAN BT., SiRMINGHaM, 4 

















The Caravan of the Year! 


cus CORONATION 


A 12ft. Lightweight touring 
caravan for the small car owner, 
Light in weight, low in cost, 
yet maintaining the standard and 
constructional quality with which 
the name Eccles dominates the 
Caravan world, the new “ Coron- 
tion" is assured .of instant and 
overwhelming success, 











Write for illustrated literature 
one the “ CORO INATION *° 

ALERT Mk, wv" and the 
ad “NEW IMPERIAL ** 


ECCLES (BIRMINGHAM) LTD., 99 Hazelwell Lane, Birmingham 30 | 7,” 


W. Glendenning & Sons Ltd 
Menufocturers of Eccles Factory Trucks Newcastle upon Tyne 6 


» 
Se 
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Countrymen prefer country clothes 6 e 

. 
by Drescott because they are tailored - 
with an understanding of the needs of out-of-doors 


life—loose yet well-cut, hard wearing yet retentive of shape. 












Look for the Drescott showcard in the 


window. Should you have any difficulty 

_ in finding your Drescott retailer, 

| please drop us a line and we will ; y 
¥ iat | gladly give you his address. & 


Three Star (Dry Pale or Brown), 18/- 
Apitiv (Extra Dry Pale), 19/- 

Brown Bang (Full Golden Oloroso), 2! /- 
Royal Pemartin (Rich Pale Oloroso), 22/- 







Pie, 


oO 
‘fh 


Mdy 












* The sports jacket in heavy 
Saxony cloth with ample pockets — 





GEO. G. SANDEMAN SONS & CO. LIMITED, 20 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 centre vent, priced from 6 guineas. 








Camel waistcoat priced from 45 /- 


to 4 guineas. 







= seem to have a reputation for : Gilbert Harding’s choice for the 
being difficult. Nonsense. The : _ si Ae 

truth is I’m a very reasonable : weekend. Norvic’s smartest casual 
man. It’s simply that once I’ve : made with a leather or crepe sole 
made up my mind, I won’tchange : 
it for any old Tom, Dick or Harry. 
Take shoes, for instance. When I 
first bought a pair of Norvic, I 
found them entirely satisfactory, 
and since then nothing has made 
me alter my opinion. Some 
things simply speak for them- 
selves. I won’t argue the point ; 
just give me Norvic.” 







in Brown or Black calf, §5/- 





@ «9 mawmarunoww up 


For the name and address of your nearest suppliers write to 
THE NORVIC SHOE COMPANY LIMITED 


DRESCOTT CLOTHES LTD of DUDLEY in the county of Worcester 
NORTHAMPTON CVS-350 


ALL THIS AND GOLF Too! 


De you often have to choose between hedge trimming 
port? Use an electrically driven Tarpen 
‘ou'll have time for both, for it's 
icient than shears. 


and your favourite » 
Trimmer on those hedges and 
ten times faster and more 
money you save too— 


Price, including 25 fr, cable, from £16.0.0 


Power supplied by mains, car 
battery or portable generator. 


Write for 
iMuserated folder. 


TARPEN ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 


18, Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, London, $.W.3 


Think of the 


yf 
| 


Jarpen-Trimmer 





Tel. : KENsington 3491 (7 lines) 


from Stores, Outfitters a 





ILL 





The control of Constipation is 
of vital importance in the 
maintenaice of good health 
and consequent enjoyment of 
mental and physical agility. 
CALSALETTES and Torbet 
Lactic Oats taken along with 
normal diet prevent Constipation 
and relative disorders. They also 
have a most beneficial effect upon 
3 the liver and kidneys, 


GALSALETT ES 
Cactie Oats 


and con ay 
upon 








The —_ 

TORBET LACTIC OAT Co. Ltd. 
24, Great King St., EDINBURGH 
Edinburgh 


Telegrams: ‘‘ TORBET”’ 


Sole Manuf 


Thousands acclaim new | 
Wisdom toothbrush 


BEATS BOTH NYLON 
AND BRISTLE 


E new Wisdom Filextron has 

been on the market only a month 

or two. Yet already it has hundreds 

of thousands of enthusiastic users. 
| And no wonder. 


Wisdom Flextron is a new, im- 
proved kind of nylon. It has all the 
|}advantages of ordinary nylon 
(lasts longer, doesn’t break or go 
soggy), plus the essential liveli- 


| 
| 
| 


MISS JEAN ADAMSON was one of the first 
to use the new Wisdom Flextron toothbrush 
two months ago. Now she says: “The Wisdom 
Flextron is wonderful for polishing, easy on my 
gums, and much better at really cleaning my 








teeth than any other brush I have ever used.” 


ness and snap-back of the finest 

natural bristle. 

Five Big Advantages 

1 Flextron tufts are more lively than 
ordinary nylon — they probe into every 
hidden crevice. 

2 Flextron is finer than ordinary nylon, 
oH it the gentleness of bristle. 

ul for polishing! 

3 Flextron won't wilt. Bend it as much as 
you like, it springs right back. 

4 Flextron tufts can’t snap off with wear. 
And like the tufts in all Wisdom tooth- 

they are permanently 
anchored. 

5 Flextron maintains ‘‘new brush” effici- 
ency day in, day out. Your Wisdom 
Flextron brush will last much longer 
than a bristle brush, at least as long 
as a nylon brush. as 


Wisdoin 


Flextron 
TUFTS 





In this 
smart 


7-pack || 


Lively as 
bristle — 
long-lasting 
as nylon 


2/3d 

Medium, 
Hard or Extra 
Hard Textures 








Ltd., of Hertford, who 


Made by Addis VX 








SEATS THAT SAVE SPACE 


lift and carry, yet both strong and sturdy, 
these chairs offer a lifetime’s useful service. 


REDRO LTD + GROVEHILL 


RCDRO 


TUBULAR 
NESTING FURNITURE 


Aboon for Halls, Schools, 
Canteens, Churches, Rest 
Rooms and the home— 
the Tubular Nesting 
Chair. See how they 
nest one into another for 
ideal, compact storage. 
Unequalled for comfort 
and smartness: easy to 


* BEVERLEY YORKSHIRE 





Paladin 


464 DUNSTABLE ROAD - LUTON 


| A 


| Chemists, 
| Purchase Tax), orpost-free from 


made the world’s first toothbrush in 1780 | 


nd Rainwear Shops everywhere! 


+: —SERVITOR PLASTIC PRODUCTS LTD. 17 EAST STREET. MANCHESTER 2 


POOR MOTHER 


AILING CHILDREN 
a 
cn 3 CAN 


HAVE A WEEK'S HOLIDAY IN A 
CHURCH ARMY HOLIDAY HOME 


for 4 guineas 


Your gift will be gratefully acknowledged by 
The Rev. E. Wilson Carlile, Chief Secretary 


CHURCH ARMY 


55, BRYANSTON ST., LONDON, W.! 


W. & T. RESTELL 


Auctioneers of 
Wines, Spirits and Cigars 








F] = Stocks in town or 


conducted 
throughout 


9 UNION COURT, OLD BROAD ST., E.C.2. 
Telephone: London Wall 7364 














EPHEDROL 


RELIEVES COLDS | 
CATARRH - HAY FEVER 


“sniff” at bedtime 
clears the nasal passages 
wi2 & 3/10 (including 


C.E8&b 


CLAY & ABRAHAM LTD. 
LIVERPOOL. Estd. 1813. 





SEND FOR LEAFLET No. 38 
TRAILAVAN COMPANY LIMITED 


BEDS + PHONE LUTON 5471 
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Woolihew No. 13 with appropriate apologies. 


And thought fripperies in dress a disgrace. 
“There is no substitute for Wool!” 
Was naturally the Lord Protector’s rule. 


There is no substitute for 


——_—— 9 aaa 





























Gaymer’s 
FLAGON 


















































* GAYFLAG (Sweet) 
* GAYSEC (Dry) 


* OLDE ENGLISH 
(Special Quality) 
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For perfection in fine *flagon’ cyders, 
choose Gaymer’s. There’s a GAYMER 
variety that will suit your taste exactly. 
From all usual suppliers in quart-size flagons 


Ei iat 


By Appointment Cyder Makers to 








THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 








THE LATE QUEEN MARY 








WILLIAM GAYMER & SON LTD 








Attleborough and London 
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BROWN & POLSON 
GROUP OF COMPANIES 


Makers of ‘Patent’ Cornflour and 
Industrial Starch Products 





A CONSULTATIVE SERVICE 


The Brown & Polson Industrial Division 
manufactures 200,000 tons of industrial 
starch products per year — 400 dif- 
ferent products bought by more than 
80 different industries. In addition to 
this large-scale, versatile, and depend- 
able supply service the group also offers 
a consultative service, backed by un- 
rivalled experience and freely available 


to all who are 


interested in the 


industrial uses of starch products. 


The Industrial Division of 


Brown & Polson 


THE HOUSEHOLD NAME OF A SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 


WELLINGTON HOUSE, 125/130 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 











hard to hold 


Pension and Life Assurance Schemes 


The STANDARD has: had a long experience 
of Pension and Life Assurance Schemes. It has 
a large department solely employed in the 
service of over a thousand schemes. STAFF 
SCHEME SUPERINTENDENTS are trained 
in the approach to managements and_ in 
explaining schemes to employees .They are 
experts in all the intricacies of Income Tax 
and their services are available in any part of 
the country. 


Pensions for Senior Employees 


Where a Pension Scheme is already in operation 
or where the inauguration of one is not possible, 
it may still be the wish of an employer to secure 
or augment the retirement benefits of selected 
employees. This can best be done by Endow- 
ment Assurance policies, with Income Tax 
allowance on the premiums. 


You are invited to write for further détails 
The Standard Life Assurance Company 


Head Office: 3 George Street, Edinburgh 
London Office : 3 Abchurech Yard, Cannon 
Street, E.C.4. Branches throughout the 
United Kingdom and Canada. 
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If you want to balance something on your nose, 

leave it to the sea-lion who is an expert. 

Darlington 85°, Magnesia will enable you 

to strike the right balance between fuel consumption 

and heat loss. Our group Technical Division can prepare 


a scheme for you which will save up to 90% of waste heat. 


yey, 
Z LYE CaM 


DARLINGTON 
85% MAGNESIA 
JSnsulalion 


Manufacturers: 


THE CHEMICAL & INSULATING COMPANY, LTD., DARLINGTON 


Insulation Contractors: 


THE DARLINGTON INSULATION CO. LTD., NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 


Sheet Metal Fabricators: 


§. T. TAYLOR & SONS LTD., TEAM VALLEY, GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE 


REGAL PORT 


( PRODUCE OF PORTUGAL ) 


Tawny, Ruby or White 


“FROM YOUR WINE MERCHANT 


The Be Sf of the Bunch” 
20 EAST CHEAP * LONDON -€E:C.3 
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EPR RELY 


‘a 


BY ROYAL COMMAND 


Take a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. al ’ 
Marcovitch, who, a hundred years ago, was C™ , 

‘ ve : P , , , 
making his cigarettes in an obscure room near y t e@ h Ven f 0} 
Piccadilly knew that their excellence had made ( C U r i m { n «~ 
him famous. Ever since, Marcovitch Cigarettes Take comfort in the thought of such launderable shirts, 


| : ee 
. m| Sanforiz f see him in the styles 
have been made to the same high standards | anforized to keep their perfect fit — 


; he likes and see how long they wear 
as won the approval of that Eminent Personage 


“. fs . ' FOR FATHERS from 17/6—FOR SONS from 12/6 (average size) 
cepdenuemewndienionaasetend Piaiad FOR MENTOR SHIRTS ARE GOOD AT ANY PRICE 
W. M. MILLER & CO. LTD. ESTABLISHED 1877 


finest tobacco, for the pleasure of those whose 


palates appreciate perfection. 











CK (area ileh 


BLACK AND WHITE 


cigarettes for Virginia smokers 
25 for 5/5 





MOSS BROS 


| OF COVENT GARDEN z 
= ™“e: \ THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


SMOKING MIXTURE Junction of Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2 
, 2 oz. tin 9/6 a : a N Temple Bar 4477 AND BRANCHES 


ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD. 
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Technical Control of Hiduminium 


The consistently high mechanical properties of Hiduminium alloys are developed by heat treatment, 
forging, cold working, extrusion and other techniques. These processes are controlled by the most careful 
testing in laboratories equipped with a great variety of highly specialized equipment. The illustration 


shows a Creep testing machine. The specimens under test are enclosed in long cylindrical furnaces and are 


subjected to a constant tensile load. Their extension can be measured to an accuracy H IG Kk 


of .coo§” and temperature control is within plus or minus 1°C. 


... Make light work of it with DUTY 


ALLOYS 


HIGH DUTY ALLOYS LTD., SLOUGH, BUCKS. TELEPHONE: SLOUGH 23901. INGOT, BILLETS, FORGINGS, 
CASTINGS AND EXTRUSIONS IN ‘HIDUMINIUM”™ AND ‘MAGNUMINIUM ”* * Registered Trade Marks. 





